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the things they say! 


Glad I don’t work for a big outfit! 
Oh! Why not? 
Well, you never see the boss, let alone get the chance of talking to him. Fact 1s, 
in a big factory like this you must be just a number without a name. 


Bit out-ot , z : : 
-date aren’t you? In these I.C.I. factories there’s plenty of chances 


for a man to make ,. ' , ; 
. himself heard. He can see his foreman or manager at any time, 


aetiaeieiiis on his shop steward or his works councillor if he wants 
help to put his case. Through them he can 
make his views heard right at the top. 
om, “ut there can’t be much of a matey spirit —I.CLI.’s just too big for that. 
Don’t you believe it! I.C.I. provides playing fields, 
recreation rooms and clubs where all the chaps 
‘can get together. You should get yourself invited to an I.C.I. club some night — 
you'd see what I mean! 
ne don’t tell me that when I.C.I. provides all this it isn’t guided by self-interest. 
Of course it is. The Company wants to see 


the team spirit in all its works, for it knows 


that a happy team produces the best results. 
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THE POLITICAL 


some people, but they can hardly have surprised the 

Government. When Mr. Macmillan became Prime 
Minister there was an obvious case for a general election. 
The Conservatives had been returned to power under a man 
who had always commanded a large degree of non-party 
(and even Labour) support. And if the ‘peace’ issue was less 
prominent in the 1955 campaign than it was in President 
Eisenhower’s Jast autumn, the Conservatives had a good 
record on foreign affairs and made the most of it. Eighteen 
months later they went to war, or at least to armed conflict— 
the first occasion for many years that the country had engaged 
in hostilities when not largely united. Whatever were the 
effects of disunity at the time, it meant that the Government 
did not have to share with the Opposition the credit for the 
action. But instead of secking to have the Government's 
courage vindicated by the electorate, Mr. Macmillan decided 
he would leave this task to history. In other words, Mr. Mac- 
millan did not call a general election for the excellent reason 


T= results of the ‘little election’ may have surprised 


that he would have lost it. And if the Government were confi- ~ 


dent of losing a gencral election it must have expected to do 
yet worse in by-elections. Indeed the oniy thing that can have 
surprised it is that the Labour Party has not done a great deal 
better. 


* * * 


The consequence of not going to the country is of course 
that the Government is not regarded as a new Government, 
but merely as a continuation of the old one—an identification 
which is emphasised by the retention of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd at 
the Foreign Office. The Eden Government had been losing 
support for some time before Suez. The causes of this were 
various, but the chief one was that it seemed out of its depth. 
As Mr. Angus Maude says in one of the articles on the current 
political scene in this issue, there was an upsurge of Conserva- 
tive feeling when Egypt was attacked, but this was probably 
no more than a normal stirring of the blood at the sound of 
tom-toms. It might not have lasted, even if the venture had 
been successful. There were, in any case, some who were not 
stirred. Added to those who were bitter at the withdrawal, and 
those who did not have strong feelings either way but simply 
noticed that the policy had been a failure, they must make 
quite a formidable total. Putting it at its lowest, Suez contri- 
buted strongly to the suspicion of incompetence in high 
places. The last few weeks have done little to dispel this 
suspicion. Indeed Sir David Eccles with his Budget leak and 
Mr. Thorneycroft with his innocence of the German agree- 
ment have done something to fortify it. 


If, when his new men have settled into their offices, and 
some of the old ones have been shaken out of theirs, Mr. 





SCENE 


Macmillan can give an aura of expertise to the nation’s affairs 
—convey a feeling that the Government is in control of 
events, not trudging along behind them, continually surprised 
and unprepared—he will do far more to restore the electoral 
fortunes of his party than will be done by any number of 
bribes in the shape of tax reductions. But in the meantime the 
comments of some of the Government’s supporters on the 
‘little election’ have been of doubtful value to it. In the first 
place it is sometimes difficult when reading them to remember 
that for the last five and a half years we have been ruled by a 
Conservative, not a Socialist, Government. Secondly, if many 
people have failed to vote because they have grave doubts if 
the Government knows what it wants to do—or even if it 
knows whether it is capable of doing it—these doubts would 
only be intensified if the Government were to be frightened 
into making sweeping tax reductions. Thirdly, they will make 
any lightening of the tax burden that Mr. Thorneycroft is 
able to effect look like political expediency instead of e2ono- 
mic necessity—especially unfortunate if as seems likely the 
Budget is opened against a background of increasing indus- 
trial unrest. There is a strong argument for tax reduction, but 
it is not an electoral one (particularly as the only sort of 
reductions the Government can make this year will not help 
more than a small fraction of voters); and the Government 
would be making a sad mistake if in seeking to please some 
supporters it loses less rock-ribbed Conservative voters. 

Mr. Macmillan’s task, then, is to restore a sense of purpose 
to the Government and the country, not to cosset his sup- 
porters. He cannot be blamed for not having done it already; 
he has not yet had time. But he cannot wait much longer. If 
the only function of his Government is seen to be that it is 
keeping the Socialists out, the Conservatives will be mas- 
sacred at the next election, and the queues at the emigration 
offices will grow ever longer. 


. * * 


It is the rush to emigrate rather than the by-election results 
which should be worrying the Government—-and the Opposi- 
tion. The Labour Party must share the blame for the general 
fecling of hopelessness and lack of opportunity. The prospect 
of a change of government is certainly nct one that would 
make young emigrants cance! their passage to Canada or 
Australia. Even in foreign affairs, where the opportunity has 
been vast, Mr. Gaitskell, by insisting on ‘obeying’ the United 
Nations, has managed to be as unrealistic as a government 
which thought it could carry out an attack on another country 
against the opposition of almost the entire world. At home 
the Labour policy of ‘equality’ has no relevance to anything 
—neither, as Mr. Donnelly points out, to the happiness of the 
electorate nor to the business of making the country pay its 
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332 
way. If the Labour Party really were, as Mr. 
Donnelly suggests, ‘to place the emphasis on the 
creation of new wealth, not on the redistribution 
of existing wealth,’ it would help not only itself 
but British politics as a whole. Such a change of 
heart, which would do much to lessen current 
frustration is, however, unlikely. 

What Mr. Maude calls political stagnation has 
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happened, as he says, before. But in the past the 
country was rich enough and strong enough to 
survive in spite of its rulers. This is no longer true. 
One or the other of the parties must rise above 
the trite trivialities of Westminster if we are to 
recover. It is for the Government to begin, and it 
will not do so by keeping its eyes fixed on the 
election returns. 


Analytical Re-appraisal 


UTURE historians are going to have some diffi- 
Boy in deciding at what point British Middle 
Eastern policy began to go wrong. The errors 
accumulated in ten years have been so varied 
and numerous that it will not be easy to trace the 
root of the evil. Certainly contemporaries can 
hardly see the wood for the fallen trees. The 
attempt to preserve a hegemony in the Middle 
East after the loss of the Indian Army on whose 
power it had been based; the ‘special’ position in 
respect of Arab countries which led the Foreign 
Office alternately to bully and appease them; the 
reliance on an older generation of Arab politicians 
who had once been our friends, but whose influ- 
ence over their own fellow-countrymen was 
diminishing; the failure to see that Arab 
mationalism would turn against any hegemony 
over the Middle East; the constant prejudice 
against Israel; these were fundamental mis- 
appraisals of the situation which were bound to 
lead straight to disaster. That they have done so 
rather more quickly than might have been 
expected was due to an incredible lack of skill in 
detailed diplomacy and the techniques of political 
warfare. 

The melancholy story of the road to Suez is 
set out in a new Penguin Special (Middle East 
Crisis, by Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi, 2s.) 
which should be studied by anyone interested in 
the problem. The vagaries of British policies 
during 1956 become all the more incomprehen- 
sible when it is realised that we had already dealt 
successfully with a Nasser in the shape of Dr. 
Moussadek at the time of the nationalisation of 
Persian oil. So far from being a scuttle, the policy 
of sit-tight-and-see-what-happens produced the 
eventual fall of Moussadek and a satisfactory 
agreement on the oil question. Why were these 
tactics not followed over Suez? Mr. Wint and 
Mr. Calvocoressi put it down to Sir Anthony 
Eden's personal conviction that Colonel Nasser 
was a Hitler who should not be appeased at any 
price, but the question is not entirely answered by 
this. The real problem was not the degree of 





Canal Intelligence 


For us in Europe it is a matter of vital importance 
to maintain the canal as an international waterway. 
—Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, October 12, 1956. 
IT Is NO exaggeration to say that this is a matter 
of survival for us as a trading nation—Sir Anthony 
Eden, October 15, 1956. 
‘...an international waterway so essential to the 
economic life, standard of living and employment of 
this and other countries.—Motion in House of 
Commons, September 13, 1956. 

~ 
WE HAVE been able to show that the use of the canal 
is far less vital to us than many people thought and 
felt.a few months ago.—Mr. Harold Watkinson, 
March 12, 1957. 


Colonel Nasser’s turpitude, but the best way to 
deal with him. It is perfectly possible to wish to 
oppose an aggressor, but to realise that it can 
more easily be done by political than by military 
means. Perhaps the deciding factor in the Suez 
imbroglio was an overestimate of the ability of 
Britain and France to go it alone in the world of 
1956. The members of the Government were all 
men who formed their political ideas in the 
Thirties, but the history of this country has 
marched so far and fast since then that it would 
not be surprising if politicians failed to keep up. 

What is to be done with the Middle East? Here 
the Penguin authors make some sensible sugges- 
tions. They see clearly that, if anything is to be 
saved from the melting-pot, Britain must nor- 
malise her relations with the Arab States. What 
do we want from the Middle East? We want to 
trade there, but, as has been repeatedly stated in 
the Spectator, for trading there is no need to have 
a series of client States. If Russian penetration is 
to be resisted, as it must be, this can only be done 
by avoiding any appearance of ‘colonialism’ in 
the area. In fact, Britain can hardly expect to play 
a large political role in the Middle East for some 
time to come. All we can do is to try to protest 
against any tendency on the part of the United 
States to repeat our past mistakes. 


Then there is Israel. As the Penguin Special 
shows, in the past we have tried to appease the 
Arabs at Israel’s expense—a manceuvre which 
was as useless as discreditable, in that no govern- 
ment in this country could possibly consent to 
the disappearance of Israel from the map, while 
nothing else would satisfy the Arabs. To bring 
stability into the Middle East it must be made 
quite clear to the Arabs that Israel is there to 
stay. In other words there must be a guarantee of 
Israel's frontiers by the great powers, and the fact 
must be faced that any such guarantee should if 
possible have the assent of the Soviet Union. 


For the re-emergence of Russia as a Middle 
Eastern power is not something that can just be 
ignored. By geographical position, by political 
tradition and by its relatively clean record as far 
as Arab nationalists are concerned the USSR is 
singularly well placed to intervene in that part 
of the world. To keep it out is no longer possible; 
simply to let it go ahead with its penetration 
might be disastrous; the alternative is negotiation. 
In the Middle East, as has been proved in other 
areas of the world, the Soviet Union will be ready 
to negotiate if Russian leaders are convinced that 
the alternative is a risk of war. A direct negotia- 
tion between the West and Russia might end in 
an agreement for the neutralisation of the Middle 
East and a preservation of the status quo between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours. This would mean 
the abandonment of British and American bases 
in the area, but they are in some danger of being 


lost anyway. Mr. Wint and Mr. Calvocoresgj also 
Suggest an international air force stationed in 
Cyprus and controlled by the UN, but, as Tecent 
events have shown, the UN is not at the moment 
a very suitable body for the handling of complex 
questions. The present Gaza trouble—which 
seems likely to get worse rather than better— 
suggests that direct negotiation between he 
powers might provide better machinery for deal. 
ing with outstanding problems. There have been 
signs that the Russians might take part in such a 
negotiation: it was a pity perhaps to treat Mr, 
Shepilov’s recent proposals merely as propaganda, 

Not everyone will agree with the proposals 
put forward by Mr. Wint and Mr. Calvocoressj, 
They will hardly be greeted with shouts of joy in 
the Middle Eastern department of the Foreign 
Office. But we have suffered so long from profes. 
sional policy wizards that some fresh ideas from 
any source are very welcome. The Foreign Secre. 
tary should take time off to read these 140 pages, 
Who knows? He might even learn some common 
sense. 


Power and Prestige 


N both sides to the engineering and ship. 

building dispute, the determination has grown 
to make a fight of it. This is not because of any 
particular rancour between them; nor from any 
illusions of prospective benefit for the victors 
Before battle begins both sides know they are 
likely to lose. But they do not feel they will lose 
very much. The workers will eventually accept a 
wage increase of a few pence a week more than 
they might have got without fighting; almost 
enough to make up for the cost of going on strike, 
The employers will put up their prices and hope 
in time to recoup their losses. Neither side has 
any great economic incentive for a quick settle- 
ment; both have psychological reasons for 
rejecting it. 

This has little to do with the actual differences 
between them. The arguments they have been 
using have become tediously familiar over the 
last decade: indeed they might now, with benefit 
to all concerned, be taken as read. The unions 
say that wage rates have failed to keep pace with 
the rising cost of living, and that the industry, 
with cheerful order books and profit margins, can 
well afford to increase them. The employers 
reply that earnings have more than kept pace 
with the cost of living, and that order books and 


profit margins will soon look gloomy when higher § 


wages price British industry out of export markets. 
Neither side really believes in its arguments: 
indeed some of them are school debating society 
stuff—Mr. W. J. Carron, after producing quai 
tities of loaded statistical material himself, dis 
missed the employers’ statistics with “We all know 
what can be done with figures.’ 

The real cause of the dispute is the struggle 
for something which might be described as lying 
midway between power and prestige. Both the 
employers’ and the unions’ federations were C00 
structed for fighting, not for figureheading. It is 
transparent in both their arguments that what 
they want to prove is not their case, but theit 
strength. In so far as such disputes have a begit 
ning, the employers began it last summer bY 
rejecting a wage claim in advance; though they 
had some right to be annoyed at the speed wilh 
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which wage claims were coming up, they could 
hardly have chosen a surer way to make certain 
that the unions would soon put in a claim for a 
fat increase and be prepared to fight for it. If, as 
the President of the Employers’ Federation has 
since claimed, this rejection was only meant to 
be an ‘appeal,’ then the President has a lot to learn 
about labour relations. It has since provided 
the excuse for the beefy intransigence of Mr. 
Ted Hill, of the Boilermakers’ Union, who has 
been rushing around chopping off the head of any 
move for conciliation, whenever one appears. 

In such cases it is the two-tiered structure of 
industry, with Federation bellowing at Confedera- 
tion across imaginary canyons, that is really to 
blame; but as strikes are now more a matter of 
bad blood than of bad conditions, the employers 


must bear the main responsibility. It may be hard 
for them to realise that they no longer represent 
only themselves and their shareholders: that the 
engineering industry is too vital to the com- 
munity’s health to be allowed to become a 
battlefield wherein some foolish men work old 
spleen out of their systems. The denunciation by 
One employers’ representative of government 
intervention—‘We want to fight it out ourselves’— 
is neanderthal talk, utterly irresponsible at such 
a time. There is some slight excuse for the unions, 
which are much troubled by internal difficulties, 
partly due to their organisations becoming too 
cumbersome, partly to the need not to let the 
Communists make all the running. But the 
employers, who have had it so good for the past 
decade, ought to have learned more sense. 


Mr. Thorneycroft’s Opportunity 


ast April Mr. Gaitskell denounced Mr. Mac- 
Liritian’s first Budget as ‘a missed opportunity’ 
and the Spectator, for different reasons, agreed. 
Mr. Thorneycroft has now just over three weeks 
to make certain that his first Budget does not 
repeat Mr. Macmilian’s mistake. As usual, the 
Chancellor is receiving advice from all sides about 
what he should do. Recently the FBI, the Liberal 
Party, the Bow Group and the TUC, amongst 
others, have all published their views. There is 
widespread agreement on fundamentals this year. 


* Few deny that taxation is too high, or that this 


is the main cause of the lack of dynamism in the 
British economy. The growing number of young 
people who wish to emigrate because, they say, 
there is insufficient opportunity for them in 
Britain, has brought this home sharply. Few dis- 
agree that the tasks which have priority are to 
safeguard our international trading position and 
to stop the inflation. As yet, however, all the 
proposals put forward seem to lack focus. It will 
be the Chancellor's task to gather them together, 
and to give them shape and direction in his 
budgetary policy. This could be done by devoting 
the main part of the Budget to a coherent plan to 
get the capital market going. 

It has become a tedious platitude to say that 
our main problem is to find sufficient saving for 
all the investment which we wish to undertake, 
but the problem remains unsolved. Ambitious 
programmes to develop or modernise nuclear 
power stations, the railways, the roads, the social 
services and housing have been announced. What 
is still in the dark is the programme to pay for 
them. We need more than a further round of 
niggardly concessions to small savers such as we 
had in the Budget last year. We must now look 
to the sources of real savings, that is to industrial 
companies, shareholders—the country’s profes- 
sional savers—as well as the public at large. And 
itis not a matter of merely increasing the quantity 
of savings. What is saved must also be invested 
profitably. The tax system now works in such a 
curious way that we both stop people from saving 
who can save, and misuse much of the capital that 
IS saved, 

Take profits tax, for instance. Companies are 
Supposed to modernise their factories and equip- 
Ment, and various inducements have been held out 
0 them to do so. At the same time money 
Ploughed back to finance these improvements is 





taxed on a scale which has actually been increased 
by the Conservative Government. Money paid out 
in dividends, though it has already suffered in- 
come tax, has to pay a further tax of 27 per cent. 
To avoid paying this tax, capital is locked up in 
declining companies which do not need it and 
ought not to keep it, thus holding it back from 
growing companies which would be able to put it 
to good use. If the Government had sufficient 
courage it would abolish the profits tax. As it is, 
the best that we can hope for is a flat rate of tax 
at a lower rate. 

A further reform that is overdue is a drastic 
revision of depreciation allowances. This is 
strongly advocated by the Bow Group in a pre- 
liminary report from their committee on taxation. 
Higher depreciation allowances would enable 
companies to write off their machinery more 
rapidly, and are much to be preferred to the 
reintroduction of investment allowances for 
which the FBI has asked. Investment allowances 
are too indiscriminate an encouragement to busi- 
ness men to invest for the sake of investment. That 
is just what we do not want. Depreciation allow- 
ances, in contrast, do no more than ensure that a 
company’s profits are true profits and not profits 
earned by running down its capital equipment. 

As for shareholders, Mr. Thorneycroft’s task is 
twofold. Many of them would respond to a rais- 
ing of the lower limit of surtax—a reform long 
overdue, and for which there is now wide support. 
At the same time it is not too early to attempt 
some revision of death duties which would replace 
the duties on an estate by duties on the bequests 
made from it, as suggested in a Liberal Party pub- 
lication. The second task is to increase the number 
of investors. An article about the Stock Exchange 
in a popular newspaper recently provoked a flood 
of letters, half of which said, ‘I should like to 
invest my money, but I do not know how to get 
into touch with a stockbroker.’ Perhaps the Gov- 
ernment could persuade the Stock Exchange to 
end its absurd prohibition on advertising by stock- 
brokers with the promise of a cut in the stamp 
duty on Stock Exchange transactions. Anything 
which helps to bring about a wider spread of 
property, as this would do, helps to make the 
capital market work more smoothly. And that will 
help us to pay for our investment plans, to stop 
the inflation, and so to keep our overseas accounts 
out of the red. 
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* 
Crime Always Pays 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE 
New York 
HE Eisenhower Doctrine has been made 
f prs the Vice-President is somewhere in 
darkest Africa, the Secretary of State is headed 
for the Antipodes, and Mr. Eisenhower is pack- 
ing his bags for a Florida vacation. Fortunately, 
there are other diversions and not altogether un- 
worthy ones. The worthiest and most diverting 
is a Senate inveStigation of the relations, if any, 
between organised crime and organised labour, 
and a quick judgement on the proceedings to date 
would be that the relations are numerous and 
colourful. 

As entertainment, crime always pays, particu- 
larly when it is exploited and made entertaining 
by upright men, such as writers and Senators. 
But the current investigation has the additional 
advantage of teaching us a good deal about our 
society. What has thus far been brought out is, 
in essence, this: officials of the Teamsters (truck- 
drivers) union in Seattle, Washington, having be- 
come a great power in that city and having formed 
profitable alliances with its gamblers and vice 
kings and general racketeers, decided to extend 
their operations to Portland, Oregon, 186 miles 
away by road. Seattle has always been known as 
a wicked place, but Portland was thought to be 
a hotbed of civic virtue, and so, apparently, it 
was until the organisers of the Seattle truck- 
drivers laid siege. Such waywardness as there had 
been in Portland was firmly and decorously 
managed by a man named James Elkins, who 
did well by providing the capital for a few quiet 
gambling houses and by sometimes making 
narcotics available to needy addicts but who 
would have nothing whatever to do with white 
slavery and who made only the most modest 
efforts to corrupt politicians. But the Seattle 
Teamsters and the friends of the Seattle Team- 
sters were men of bold vision; they took a kind 
of federalist, or One World, view of crime—they 
wished to unify and codify and amalgamate 
everything. In the process, Mr. Elkins got hurt 
and, being hurt, got angry and resentful and, 
being resentful, became agreeable to talking to 
a Senate committee. He has been talking—er, in 
proper American, singing—for over a week now. 

In the tales that Mr. Elkins fias been unfold- 
ing, only the role of the trade union has been 
unusual. The story of how horse parlours and 
whore houses are organised and financed and how 
they reach an accommodation with the forces of 
law and order is a familiar and tedious one. What 
is-of great interest, though, is the role of union 


especially officials of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 


Cross-Country Intelligence 
THERE were . . . 771 runners. 

— Daily Telegraph, Mai 
Asout 700.—Sunday Times, March 10, 
(SANDO’s) 599-odd rivals.—News Chronicle, March tl. 


ch Il. 


SANDO won by . . . 50 yards.—Observer, March 10. 


60 yards.—Daily Telegraph, March 11. 

70 yards.—Empire News, March 10. 

Asout 80 yards.—Evening Standard, March 9. 
100 yards. 


Evening News, March 9. 
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and Helpers of America. The Teamsters are the 
largest and richest of American unions. With 
1,500,000 members, they have almost one-tenth of 
organised workers in this country. In their latest 
financial report, they acknowledge assets of 
$37,200,000, and this certainly is only the part of 
the iceberg that can be seen and appraised. 
Twenty years ago, a trade union that had any 
money at all had one perfectly obvious use for 
liquid assets—organising the unorganised. There 
were no trades or industries that did not stand 
in need, from the labour man’s point of view, of 
further organisation. But today there are many 
trades completely organised, among them truck- 
ing. There is almost nothing for the vast and 
affluent bureaucracy of the Teamsters to do; their 
contracts are long-term affairs and they are 
negotiated on a regional basis. The union is so 
powerful it seldom has to conduct any strikes. 
Yet, properly enough, it goes on collecting dues 
from members and banking them. Thus, in a 
capitalist system, it accumulates a formidable 
supply of capital for which it has no ready use, 
as a private industry does. It cannot expand, it 
cannot invest. (Frequently, unions do invest in 
businesses, but the practice is not generally 


Westminster 


‘May I draw your attention,’ 

said Sherlock Taper, ‘to the 

curious incident of the Dame 

in the Question-Time?’ ‘But, 

my dear Taper,’ replied Cara- 

doc ap Watson, ‘the Dame did 

= nothing in the Question- 

Pom Time.’ ‘That, my dear ap Wat- 

Masi son,’ was Sherlock Taper’s 
reply, ‘was the curious incident.’ 

And indeed it was. At Thursday’s meeting of 
the 1922 Committee Dame Irene Ward had an- 
nounced that unless she was satisfied by some 
member of the Government on the following 
Monday, she was going to create such a stir that 
she might be suspended. Dame Irene might have 
phrased her remarks more happily, as the pro- 
longed guffaws which followed (they really will 
laugh at anything, those fellows) indicated, but 
there was a distinct rustle when, on Monday, 
Dame Irene rose to ask Question number 7. She 
was dressed for martyrdom in a tasteful rust- 
brown costume, smart velvet hat, pearl necklace 
and ear-rings, and navy-blue accessories (it was 
not for nothing that I used to be Fashion Editor 
of Hansard); but horrid Mr. Maudling ran away 
with the faggots just when the Opposition was 
leaning forward to toast marshmallows at the 
blaze. ‘My noble Friend,’ he said, ‘is considering 
the representations my hon. Friend has made to 
him.’ It did not sound like the fall of Jericho's 
ramparts, but those skilled in listening between 
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Paris talks fail to allay French fears.—Observer, 
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approved and the investments are generally in 
small, obscure firms.) To complicate matters, the 
unions accumulate, much faster than businesses 
ever do, political influence, and this is, as a rule, 
every bit as hard to invest as the money. If 
American labour were ideological, power could 
find an outlet in a labour party, but very few 
sections of labour have any political concerns, 
and to the Teamsters ideology is a matter of 
supreme indifference. Yet they have the power, 
just as they have the money and the time. 

In the circumstances, one imagines, it is only 
natural that some of it should be spent along the 
lines Mr. Elkins has been describing in Portland, 
Oregon. And one can easily enough envisage an 
epidemic of this sort of thing. As a nation so 
often smiled upon by fortune, we have, very often, 
this great problem of surpluses. The big issue in 
the agrarian part of our society is what to do 
about farm produce for which we have no use. 
And a great urban issue seems certain to be that 
of what to do with the surplus money and the 
surplus power of our trade unions, which up to 
now have operated with fewer legal checks and 
restraints than have been applied to most other 
institutions. 


Commentary 


the lines knew that Dame Irene was victorious. 
Her point had been that ex-municipal employees 
of the gas and electricity authorities were being 
treated more favourably, in the matter of pen- 
sions, than ex-company employees. Mr. Maud- 
ling’s noble Friend has now decided to tidy up the 
discrepancy, and Dame Irene marched down the 
House with the air of one who has diced with 
death and thrown a double-six. 


Half an hour later Mr. Butler was up to his 
tricks again. He slipped in just before the Prime 
Minister’s questions were reached, tanned from 
Ghana’s sun and wearing a summery suit and a 
bright blue shirt. Asked by Colonel Marcus 
Lipton whether the Prime Minister was not try- 
ing, on the question of doctors’ pay, to tiptoe out 
of an impossible situation, Mr. Butler replied that 
he wasn’t, and that in any case the Prime Minister 
was not nearly so flat-footed as Colonel Lipton. 
Laugh? They nearly died. For what seemed like 
several minutes the laughter went on, renewed in 
peal after peal as hon. members who had got the 
point explained it to hon. members who had not. 
Order papers slipped from fingers too weak to 
hold them any longer, strong men on the front 
Government bench below the gangway got up 
and stamped on the carpet, Mr. Alfred Robens 
repeatedly slapped his knees so hard that I began 
to fear he would give himself severe cartilage 
trouble, tears coursed unchecked down faces that 
had not laughed so much since the heyday of Dan 
Leno, and Mr. Butler sat in the midst of it smiling 
modestly like a man who has just made a really 
good joke. Nobody, it seemed, had noticed that 
the remark had been another of the Lord Privy 
Seal’s famous left-handed compliments. So the 
Prime Minister is not nearly so flat-footed as 
Colonel Lipton? I am sure Mr. Macmillan is 
most grateful to Mr. Butler for reassuring the 
House in this fashion. 

Aching, they got on with the Army Estimates. 


The Defence White Paper being still a forty; 

away, the debate wore to some extent an air of 
unreality, strengthened by the fact that Mr. Hare 
opened it. Mr. Hare is a convincing demonstra, 
tion of Berkeley’s theory of the NON-existence of 
matter, for the moment he opens his mouth | 
become quite certain that he is not really there 
at all; nor, to judge from the speed with which 
the House empties as he begins, am I alone in this 
view. There is nothing exceptional, mind you, in 
Mr. Hare’s being where he is. Mr. Wilfred Fien. 
burgh, in his first despatch-box performance, was 
highly impressive, exacting tributes in the subse. 
quent debate from the unlikeliest people. By 
when the Labour Party is returned to power wil 
Mr. Fienburgh be Minister for War? Not on your 
life; the post will go to Mr. Bellenger, and I shal] 


be compelled to say the same sort of thing about 
him. We pay MPs a wage that would be scorned 4 


by anyone capable of running an espresso coffee. 
bar with even a moderate degree of success; sj 
monumentem requiris, circumspice. 


Next day they were debating herrings. Now ] : 
know a great deal about herrings, and in conse. | 


quence there is only one man in Parliament whom 
I would listen to on the subject with respect and 


interest, confident that I could learn something J 
from him. Sir Robert Boothby, however, was not = 
expected to speak for some hours, so I strolled 
across to the House of Lords, much as a philistine Fy 
with half an hour to kill in Bloomsbury might § 


slip into the British Museum for a glance at the 
Elgin Marbles. 

And a finer collection of Elgin Marbles than 
their Lordships I never expect to see. The studded 
red leather, the brass scroll-work, the devastating 
ugliness of the ceiling, the crested cushion on the 
Throne, the mobile hearing aids fixed to every 
seat, the Lord Chancellor’s stomach, flowing 


gently over his knee-breeches—it makes a setting 9 
uniquely appropriate for the leisurely, somnolent, 7 


elaborate, inconceivably purposeless goings-on. 
Here a deaf Earl, there a gouty Bishop, content, 
not content, is it your pleasure, my noble Friend, 


amendment by leave withdrawn—on and gently F 


on it went, until the inevitable happened and I 


fell into a sound and dreamless sleep. I awoke © 


refreshed, to be rewarded by the sight of Lord 


Woolton entering, peering about him so like af 


short-sighted pawnbroker that I had half a mind 
to rush down the stairs and pop my cuff-links. 
And yet, and yet. . 
Lordships’ House may not tend to any productive 
outcome; but they have a fascination entirely 
lacking from those of their rather more elected 
colleagues. Like the Tsarist Princes and Generals 
who became taxi-drivers and waiters in Paris after 


the Revolution, they exact admiration from us 


even as we shake our heads, with sad smiles, at 


the hopelessness of their case. The flag flies § 
bravely from the masthead, though there is n0 
breeze to make it stir. The widely-held belief that { 


the House of Lords is a debating chamber of 
immensely high standards is no doubt a myth; but 


for entertainment tinged with nostalgia there is § 
nothing like it. Besides, when they say a Bill isa © 


bad Bill they give the impression that they meal 
it, and are not saying it because the Party expects 
them to. They talk their own nonsense in the 
House of Lords, and I for one salute them for tt 
though I think I shall not soon go back there. 
TAPE 
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Portrait of the Week 


Cries of disillusionment front — 


the State Department and 
cries of ‘We told you so’ from 
everyone else have been re- 
echoing round the capitals this 
week. High hopes that the 
withdrawal of Israel from 
Gaza would herald a new era 
in the Middle East were 
boosted even higher by the 
final signing of the Eisenhower Doctrine and the 
appointment of an American mission to preach 
the glad tidings to the countries concerned. UN 
troops took over the Strip as the Israelis with- 
drew, there was talk of lifting the last obstacle 
in the Canal and all seemed to be set fair. The 
first trifling cloud was the announcement by 
Colonel Nasser that all ships would be allowed 
transit provided they paid all dues to the 
nationalised company, thereby shattering the 
illusion that the status quo of October could be 
restored, and, as recently proposed, half the dues 
paid to the World Bank pending a settlement. His 
later remark that he had not yet decided whether 
to allow Israeli ships transit at all thoroughly 
darkened the sky; the subsequent announcement 
that the Egyptian Government proposed to take 
over the administration of the Gaza Strip imme- 
diately, in spite of the arrangements made by the 
UNEF commander, might be the beginning of a 
hurricane. Through the hubbub comes the still, 
small voice of Mr. Harold Watkinson saying that 
the Canal is much less vital than it seemed a few 
months ago. Meanwhile Mr. Dulles has been 
telephoning the President from Australia. Vice- 
President Nixon has continued his triumphant 
tour of Africa. He has already earned the title of 
‘Nixon Africanus’ from some American news- 
papers. 

There have, however, been some more pleasant 
items of news, Britain is to be allowed to defer 
payments on the United States and Canadian 
loans of 1945 and 1946; the flow of oil from Syria 
has restarted by by-passing the pumps blown up 
in December. Mr. Macmillan and the Foreign 
Secretary have been in Paris for what appear to 
have been successful talks on a number of sub- 
jects, in particular British commitments in Europe. 
Mr. Macmillan assured M. Mollet that ‘we should 
not tiptoe out of Europe.’ Mr. Dulles made, in 
effect, the same assurance over the Pacific when 
he arrived in Australia for the third meeting of the 
SEATO Council. The political weather in those 
parts has been a little unsettled lately, for South 
Sumatra and Borneo have now followed other 
parts of Indonesia in military coups d'état against 
the central Republican Government. 

In South Africa Anglican bishops have signed 
a declaration Opposing apartheid in churches 
and the Government has introduced its Bill to 
make segregation compulsory in all universities. 
In East Germany a professor of Berlin University 
has been condemned for treason, amongst other 
things, by association with the Hungarian revo- 
lutionaries. 

Apart from some phenomenal spring weather, 
it has been a stormy week at home. The Govern- 
ment held its seats in the by-elections at Warwick 
and Bristol, but suffered an enormous drop in 





its majorities, which in Sir Anthony’s old con- 
stituency amounted to more than 11,000 votes. 
It has also had to cope with a deputation of 
doctors bent on discovering what the Prime 
Minister meant by his hint about an interim 
settlement of their pay claim, and with the 
possibility of a huge strike in the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries. An offer of arbitration 
under the Master of the Rolls was rejected by the 
unions as soon as it was made, their leader 
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remarking that ‘he was only concerned with his 
members, who come before the country.’ 

The Opposition has also been busy—wondering 
what the retirement of Sir Hartley Shawcross 
from the Bar portends, and watching with alarm 
the exchanges between Mr. Hugh Dalton and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison arising out of some 
extracts from the former's autobiography, which 
threw a very unfavourable light on Mr. Morrison's 
movements at the time of the formation of the 
1945 Labour Government. The sight of Mr. 
Harold Watkinson being showered by bricks when 
he ceremonially blew up a wall in Birmingham 
may have soothed their feelings a little. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, Once a 
vehement opponent of commercial 
television, effectively commercial- 
ised the BBC the other night—turn- 
ing ‘Panorama’ into an advertisement 
for his book What I Said About the 
Press and his new company, Coun- 
try Bumpkins Ltd. This free pub- 
licity was well deserved, as his book 
has run into considerable difficulties 
elsewhere, chief among them being 
that W. H. Smith & Son have refused to stock 
or distribute it, on the grounds that it may be 
defamatory. Although proceedings against distri- 
butors are very, very rare, there seems to be a 
strong case here for altering the law. At any rate 
it is unfortunate that W. H. Smith, with their great 
power and influence in the book trade, should feel 
compelled to discriminate against a book pub- 
lished by a reputable publisher and written by a 
well-known journalist. But whatever the rights 
and wrongs of their decision, they must surely be 
regretting it, and wishing that instead they had 
bought a hundred copies of the book and then 
quietly burnt them. Their ban has resulted in their 
being reported to the Press Council, an attempt to 
have them referred to the Monopoly Commission, 
and a move by Country Bumpkins Ltd. to muscle 
in on their exclusive railway preserve by setting 
up competing kiosks at Paddington and Liverpool 
Street. The Birmingham Post and the Yorkshire 
Post have also run into trouble by refusing to 
carry an advertisement for the book (though The 
Times and the Manchester Guardian are doing 
so). They have been reported to the Press Council, 
which may bring some embarrassment to Sir 
Linton Andrews in his dual capacity of Chairman 
of the Council and Editor of the Yorkshire Post. 
All in all, Mr. Churchill is well on the way to 


being a fifth estate of the realm. 
x * » 





IN THE SPECULATION arising out of Sir Hartley 
Shawcross’s decision to move from Bar to Big 
Business, the most interesting commert I have 
heard is that it may start a new fashion in this 
country—or, rather, transplant a fashion from 
America. There, the corporation lawyer 
emerged from the managerial revolution as the 
dominant outsider; in Britain, so far, it has been 
the chartered accountant; Sir Hartley should be 
well able, as an exponent of the ways of the 
New World, to redress the balance in the Old. 
It is significant that he should have chosen busi- 


ness rather than politics. Admittedly he is un- 
popular now with his colleagues at Westminster, 
because of the way he has ducked his duties there; 
but they would soon have forgiven him if at any 
time it had become a question of, say, Hartley or 
Harold for the leadership of the party, His 
departure revives the question of who will succeed 
Lord Goddard as Lord Chief Justice. At West- 
minster, curiously, it has been felt that Sir Hartley 
had a better chance of the succession while a 
Conservative administration was in office; rather 
than appoint Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, 
whose Attorney-Generalship has been one of the 
Government's minor embarrassments, it might 
have decided to show its impartiality in matters 
judicial by appointing the acknowledged leader 
of the profession. A man’s political opinions need 
not be a bar to judicial appointment, but neither 
should they be a stepping-stone; and as there is 
no lawyer in the Government of Lord Chief 
Justice calibre, I assume that Mr. Macmillan 
would look outside the House when the time 
comes for Lord Goddard's successor to be chosen. 
* * + 
I AM MUCH impressed by the proposals put for- 
ward in the Observer by Cardinal d’Alton, Primate 
of All Ireland, for a reunification of Ireland 
within the Commonwealth. It is true that the 
proposals are not remotely practicable, for the 
present; what is interesting about them is the 
trend they reflect towards a new realism in Irish 
politics. The Cardinal is one of the very few 
members of the Irish hierarchy whose infrequently 
expressed opinions are generally respected (too 
many of the others tend to ultramontane 
garrulity); and though it will take a long time 
for his views to gain wide acceptance—if indeed 
they ever do—he at least has done something to 
break the stranglehold on Irish public opinion of 
a nationalism better suited to the battles of the 
past than to the needs of the future. Fresh from 
his election success, Mr. de Valera was inclined 
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to pooh-pooh the Cardinal's suggestions, on the 
grounds that such approaches have been made by 
the South before. They have—but always with a 
stick behind the back. Mr. de Valera himself still 
insists, for example, that even in a federal Ireland 
divorce would have to be forbidden. He still 
cannot realise that little though the Ulster Protes- 
tant likes divorce, he likes the idea of Catholic 
dictation still less. The South has a long way to 
go before it convinces the North of its sincerity. 


* * * 


I WAS INTERESTED to read in an article by Mr. 
Alexander Werth on East Germany that the ten- 
dency now is for East Germans to stay where 
they are and that ‘only 2,000 people a week now 
leave the East for the West.’ Two thousand a 
week still seems quite a lot—it adds up to more 
than 100,000 a year—but certainly represents a 
reduction on the 3,000 refugees a week who were 
coming into West Berlin alone when I was last 
there. In fact, the monthly figures for refugees 
from East to West Germany are as follows: 
October, 1956: 25,000. November: 20,000. 
December: 14,000. January, 1957: 19,000. 
February: 16,000. This makes a weekly total of 
never much less than 3,500 and sometimes a good 
deal more. Evidently Mr. Werth’s mathematics 
were at fault. I also find a little strange his de- 
scription of recent unrest in East Germany and 
the methods used in dealing with it: ‘a mixture of 
threats, concessions and some—but not many—re- 
prisals.’ Would Professor Harich and his associ- 
ates, who have just been sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment, agree with this? But then Pro- 
fessor Harich is not mentioned in the course of 
Mr. Werth’s article. 
* * - 


I NOTED a few weeks ago an appeal in the Moscow 
press calling on the Party to ‘protect’ candidates 
in the local Soviet elections from ‘hostile and 
anti-Soviet elements.’ I now see that that protec- 
tion has not been adequate in a number of cases— 
in Russia and Ukraine new elections have been 
ordered in 150 places where the candidate failed 
to get the support of the majority of the voters. 
This is a notable increase on previous figures. 


* * * 


IN AN ARTICLE appearing recently in The Times by 
the paper's Architectural Correspondent, an 
Italian housing estate was held up as a model, 
beside which English planning of housing estates 
stood in glaring contrast. As it happened, the 
correspondent had got the main fact, on which he 
had based his argument, completely wrong. The 
Times was asked to find room for a short letter 
of correction: it refused. The Town and Country 
Planning Association thereupon published the 
facts in its own journal, asking readers to spread 
them, which I am glad to do. I see that The Times 
has now grudgingly printed a correction, but 
tucked it away at the bottom of a back page 
among ‘points from letters.’ If this makes the 
Town and Country Planning Association feel even 
angrier, I would not blame them. 
+ oa * 
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A Constitutional Oddity 


By NIGEL NICOLSON, MP 


AST WEEK I became a constitutional oddity. 

| remain the Member for Bournemouth East 
and Christchurch, because no power can unseat 
me, and I have refused to resign. But my local 
Conservative Association have now adopted a 
new candidate in my place and have excommuni- 
cated me, forbidding their branches to invite me 
to address them and even returning my annual 
subscription. They have done this because on 
November 7 I said publicly that I believed the 
Suez ultimatum to be wrong in principle and 
unlikely to succeed in practice; and because I 
subsequently abstained in the House of Commons 
vote of confidence. 

Those are the bare facts. The arguments that 
have gathered round them are already fogged by 
emotion. Burke is not widely read in Bourne- 
mouth, but even if he were, he would make little 
headway against the simple and formidable 
belief, held by so many of my previous sup- 
porters, that what I did was wrong; wrong not 
merely in judgement, but wrong absolutely. 
‘Here is a man,’ they say, ‘who was given every- 
thing which a politician could ask for. While he 





was still in his middle thirties we chose him for 
a seat which carries a normal Conservative 
majority of nearly 20,000. He could have been 
our Member for life. We worked for him, col- 
lected money, canvassed, ran bazaars, listened to 
him, looked up to him; but when we asked him 
one thing in return, he failed us. He stabbed the 
troops in the back; and he was disloyal to Sir 
Anthony Eden in the hour of his greatest need.’ 

Disloyalty, Ingratitude, Lack of Patriotism. 
Those are the three millstones round my neck and 
they are heavy. But martyrdom by drowning is 
a rare fate and I do not feel like a martyr. I feel 
much more like a laboratory specimen. We all 
talk about the MP's liberty of conscience and 
speak of his duty to override even the strongest 
feelings of his constituents when he has personal 
convictions on an issue about which he is better 
informed than they can possibly be. Does the 
Bournemouth incident indicate that the con- 
Stituencies have long ago dismissed this doctrine 
as a smoking-room dream? Is it their opinion 
that an MP may try to persuade his constituents, 
but if he fails to persuade them, that his duty 
is to obey them? 

On a local issue they would be quite right to 
believe this. Bournemouth’s cliffs are being 
gradually eaten away by the sea. It is outrageous, 


I frequently say, that the cost of shoring them up 
should fall on the local rates instead of on the 
Exchequer, knowing quite well that if I were the 
Member, for Coveniry I would say the very oppo. 
site. And even on a minor matter of conscience, 
such as stag-hunting or the hours of Sunday open- 
ing, I would gladly be guided by local feeling even 
if it conflicted with my own. 

But incidents like Suez lie in quite a different 
category. I am often told that I should have fo}. 
lowed the party line because the issue was 59 
important. I answer that it was precisely because 
Suez involved everything that really mattered, 
such as the use of our armed forces, our national 
reputation, the American and Commonwealth 
alliances, the Prime Minister’s personal position 
and the whole future character of Conservative 
government, that I personally found it an 
inescapable duty to step straight out into 
no-man’s-land, hoping that Bournemouth would 
follow or at least understand. 

Bournemouth gave a gasp of horror at what 
they saw and neither followed nor understood. 
In vain for me to plead that I was a better Con- 
servative than they were, because I was protesting 
against the breaking of what I considered to be 
a Conservative principle and pledge. Telegrams 
of loyalty and repudiation flew to Downing Street. 
Resolutions poured in from the branches ex- 
pressing utter disgust with their Member; and at 
a great meeting on December 5 I suffered the 
political equivalent of having my epaulettes and 
regimental buttons torn from my _ uniform. 
Others, including my president, the late Lord 
Quickswood (who died in the middle of the con- 
troversy), and two ex-chairmen of the association, 
hurried to my rescue. But it was too late. The 
gear-lever had jammed. There was no reversing. 
The immediate cause of my disgrace was soon 
almost forgotten in the recollection of the earlier 
crimes on my sheet. There had been my attitude 
on capital punishment. There had been the Prim- 
rose League luncheon in 1952, at which I said 
that Mr. Bevan was as good a patriot as I was. 
And there had been sad occasions when I had not 
recognised important constituents in trains. 

Every constituency has the Member whom a 
majority of the electors want and local party asso- 
ciations have an absolute right to change their 
Members and their candidates. Without that 
right, democracy would be meaningless, and it 
has not been in dispute during the last four 
months in Bournemouth, The only argument has 
been that a precedent has now been set which is 
unfortunate for parliament and party alike. A 
constituency association have lashed out at their 
Member because he dared to protest against a 
major party decision, which could not have been 
foreseen; and they have dismissed him between 
elections in spite of the example of tolerance set 
by both Prime Ministers in whose names he 1s 
ostensibly being punished. I believe that disciplin- 
ary action, if any, should have been delayed at 
least until tempers had cooled. Nor should tt 
become axiomatic that a safe Tory seat shall 
always be represented by a safe Tory Member. 
On the contrary, it is the constituencies with 
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the great majorities which can afford the luxury 
of occasional dissent. 

Meanwhile, there is the figure of the prospec- 
tive candidate, my shadow-Member, reaching out 
less and less shyly for my toga as the next General 
Election draws near. It is not his yet. Opinion 
may change, even in two years, even about Suez. 
If by chance we meet, we shall behave in this 
unusual situation like the ambassadors of two 
rival Powers confronted by each other at a 
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Lisbon cocktail-party in 1942. We shall meet 
formally at the adoption meeting which will be 
held as soon as the election date is known. We 
will then have another constitutional innovation 
in Bournemouth. We will hold a primary election. 
My name will go forward for the official Con- 
servative nomination; so, presumably, will his. 
The majority of Conservatives present at the 
meeting will decide between us on a secret ballot 
and the winner will take all. 


Labour and Radicalism 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HE Little Election has an important lesson 

for the Labour Party. It is that the best type 
of Lord Wilton or Mr. Woolson machine cannot 
produce a high poll on penny-farthing politics. 
And there will be apathy and abstentions unless 
there is real political discussion and argument. 
The percentage polls at all the recent by-elections 
illustrate this point: Chester 71 per cent., Melton 
Mowbray 56.5 per cent., North Lewisham 70.8 
per cent., Wednesbury 59.1 per cent., Carmarthen 
87.5 per cent., Leamington 77.8 per cent. and 
West Bristol 61.1 per cent. 

Without detracting from the importance of the 
result at Leamington, the fact is that the polls all 
declined—Carmarthen excepted. In the case of 
Leamington there was a substantial swing, but 
nobody can deny that a poll of 77.8 per cent. on a 
new register in a largely urban constituency 
could have been yet higher. Nevertheless, it was 
inevitable that there would be argument in 
Leamington, for not only was it Sir Anthony 
Eden’s constituency, but it was also near by to 
the Coventry motor industry. These points alone 
would explain why it should be the second highest 
percentage poll. But it takes Carmarthen to throw 
into relief the whole picture. 

Of course, it will be argued that the Carmarthen 
by-election was the outstanding exception for 
various reasons: that the candidate was Lady 
Megan Lloyd George, the register was new, the 
contest was close—and that it was in Wales. 
These are all true; but a moment's reflection will 
show that there have been low polls before even 
in Wales; and there have been narrower majorities 
to be defended than Sir Rhys Hopkin Morris's 
3,333. The new register certainly helped, but 
petrol rationing in a constituency as scattered as 
Carmarthen was a greater handicap than, for 


example, in North Lewisham. As for the candi-’ 


date—the real question is ‘Why was she so 
effective?’ The short answer is that the Labour 
campaign in Carmarthen dealt with fundamental 
political issues, not sticking-plaster polemics— 
does anybody suppose that the large attendances 





AIAI TAI MAAAXAI 
(from the Greek) 


Ah, when the mallows in the garden die, 
And when the gay green herbs all withered lie, 
Another spring shall bring them back again. 


But we, the great, the wise, the strong, the brave 
Lie once for all time in the hollow grave, 
And there for ever slumbering must remain. 


HAILSHAM 


at meetings would have been maintained for long 
by Lady Megan Lloyd George if she had been 
campaigning merely on the cost of living, a few 
controls, opposition to the Rent Bill and some re- 
distribution of existing wealth? I venture to 
suggest that not even a visit by Mr. Harold Wilson 
and a poujadist attack on expense accounts 
would have ‘drawn a single cowman from off a 
single Welsh hillside. 

But the significance of Carmarthen in contrast 
to the rest of the Little Election is much more 
than an exercise in political technique. 

We are living in a period in which traditional 
political alignments are changing. We are fast 
leaving the era of the ‘Upper Class v. Working 





Class’ conflict. The arguments of yesterday now 
sound strangely hollow on the platform, the old- 
style doctrinaire speaker is like something from an 
H. G. Wells novel. 

We are well into the period in which the 
political and economic room for manceuvre for 
any British Government is extremely small. It is 
likely to remain so for many years. Any aberra- 
tion can have dire consequences—hence the 
aftermath of Suez. 

It is these precise circumstances that have 
created the logical deduction from the Little 
Election—Carmarthen and Leamington apart— 
that although the Conservative Government has 
lost the confidence of the electorate, there is sur- 
prisingly little evidence to support the view that 
the Labour Party has gained it. Consistent polls 
of under 72 per cent. show that a power vacuum 
remains to be filled: a point that was further 
underlined by the 3,529 votes of the independent 
non-campaigning candidate at Wednesbury. 

The responsible leaders of the Labour Party 
understand these unpalatable facts; hence the 
frantic search for means of titillating the elec- 


1957 
torate on TY. Almost everything is being tried, 
from a Privy Counsellor playing a guitar toa 
well-staged colonial Any Questions? But this 
political stunting is not good enough. 

In the new situation, when the room for 
maneeuvre is limited and old loyalties are dis. 
appearing, the Labour Party’s future is going to 
be decided by fundamental attitudes and ideals, 

It now has three choices before it. It can go 
American egg-head Democrat, like my friend Mr. 
Anthony Crosland. In that case we may win many 
general elections by stealth. If we can get a low 
enough poll and create sufficient political somno. 
lence, we may even capture Bournemouth with 
this new form of bathchair politics. 

The thought conjures up an interesting pros- 
pect, but the truth is that if that happens Britain 
will have booked her sleeping car to Sweden and 
emigration will have increased yet further, 

Secondly, the Labour Party in its search for 
its soul can follow the lead of Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
and become millenniumists. Little cells of the 
faithful will gather. The Annual Conference will 
be held eventually at Stonehenge, when: learned 
professors and disappointed intellectuals will 
gather to do homage, with full druidical rites, to 
a box containing a cloth cap purchased in Bond 
Street. But this second prospect is a little unreal 
and we Socialists should not be alarmed. 

But there is a third way. And for the Labour 
Party to succeed this must be the first and only 
way. The Labour Party must once more become 
a Radical-Socialist Party in its fullest sense, 

To do this it will have to recognise that the 
economic difficulties of Britain are fundamental 
and not marginal, as some Socialist economists 
claim. Of course they are marginal at any given 
time, but the fact that they persist and are daily 
becoming chronic makes them fundamental. 

The way to meet these economic problems is 
to place the emphasis on the creation of new 
wealth, not on the redistribution of existing 
wealth. In doing this, it is essential that our society 
should be manifestly fair for people to give of 
their best. But equality as a doctrine is only poli- 
tically attractive when it means equality of 
opportunity. Broadly, most people are bored at 
the prospect of social equality—naturally and 
rightly so. Some are afraid we are rapidly 
approaching it—for some-people prefer to eat fish 
and chips to dining in a ‘Festival of Britain’ 
restaurant. The plain fact is that the equality that 
interests the majority is opportunity to keep up 
with the Joneses. 

We need a great effort of national will and 
individual initiative to refurnish our industry. We 
need new capital and it can only come from 
savings out of the national product. This in its 
turn means national priorities and radical govern- 
ment decisions. Sometimes—and when Mr. James 
Bowman has shown the way—it will mean the 
extension of public ownership. 

Finally, it means a closer understanding and 
relationship between the political and trade union 
wings of the Labour movement. Otherwise the 
intellectual Socialists will become tone-deaf, root- 
less, ephemeral politicians; and the trade unions 
will become inbred restrictionists concentrating 
solely on protecting existing living standards 
instead- of easing the practical problems of it 
dustry in order to increase the pay packets ol 
the nation. 
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Bull’s-eyes ‘ 





& Cowhide 


Confectionery manufacture and 
tanning are among the many hundreds of 


i 
I 
jobs that more than 80 industries are ' 
doing more efficiently with the help of r 

1 


starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 
That’s a question worth asking—and we’re the people 
to ask: we could give you an exceptionally well 


informed opinion—and would be pleased to do so, 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 
MATCH BOXES 

NET FABRICS 

OIL WELL DRILLING 


ADHESIVES 


BULL’S-EYES 
& SIMILAR SWEETS 


COWHIDE PLASTERBOARD 
(& OTHER) TANNING QUICK-SETTING GLUES 

DOLLS ROPES 

EXPLOSIVES SAND CORES & MOULDS 

FACE & TALCUM POWDERS TABLETS 


GRINDING WHEELS 
HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES 


UPHOLSTERY 
VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
WALLPAPER 





JUTE TEXTILES XMAS DECORATIONS 
KRAFT PAPER YARN 
LINENS ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 






Unchallenged leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 














WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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One and a half million times 
larger than life 


You are looking at something which, until recently, has 
never been seen by the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 14 million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millionth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and precesses which stem from TI’s 
seven Divisions: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION + ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION + ALUMINIUM DIVISION + STEEL DIVISION 
CYCLE DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 






The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 Trafalgar 5633 
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Most of the top-level responsible trade union 
leadership realises this already. But many others 
—politicians as well—are still snugly blind behind 
their blinkers. 

The Carmarthen by-election showed that it 
takes a policy of wide horizons to inspire en- 
thusiasm. A radical reassessment of our skills— 
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political, economic, manual and technological— 
and of their operation and a just distribution of re- 
wards must be the practical basis of the Radical- 
Socialist appeal. The Little General Election 
proves Mr. Bevan’s point—those who want to 
play rugby football are not going to be enthusi- 
astic when they are asked to play tiddlywinks. 


Political Stagnation? 


By ANGUS 


HE results of the recent bout of by-elections 

were received by the Government with 
apparent fortitude. Conservative Central Office, 
moreover, seems anxious to give the impression 
that it is only surprised that the party did not 
do worse. Ministers, with the patient air of 
oppressed Puritans suffering in the pillory for the 
good of mankind, explain that it all comes of 
bravely introducing unpopular measures to save 
the country. 

I have never understood the theory of public 
relations which demands that whenever a govern- 
ment does something its apologists should re- 
peatedly emphasise the unpopularity of the action. 
Nearly everything a government does is unpopu- 
lar with some people, but why go out of your way 
to make it unpopular with everyone? I suppose 
it is a hangover from the Crippsian era; but I 
should have thought that political masochism had 
lost its appeal. 

The by-election results are certainly interest- 
ing, but not for the obvious reasons. They do not, 
for example, justify the widespread conviction 
that the Labour Party will win the next General 
Election—let alone that the Government will 
collapse before their time. The Churchill admini- 
stration was in nearly as low water in 1952, when 
public opinion polls showed a Labour lead as 
large as that enjoyed by Conservatives in 1951. 
That Government had a majority in the Commons 
of only 16 seats, yet it survived to win a striking 
victory in 1955. 

Nor is there the slightest reason to suppose 
that the by-election swing is due to any revival 
of interest in the Labour Party, which remains 
as boring and meaningless as ever. Even its 
leaders have not claimed that the Lewisham result 
was a triumph for Labour’s housing policy. 
Indeed, with the single exception of the ‘munici- 
palisation’ plan (which was kept firmly in the 
background), it is impossible to discover any 
constructive policy proposal at all in the Socialist 
platform. Strangely enough, this is probably one 
of the most serious disadvantages under which 
the Government are operating. Not only does the 
Opposition offer nothing that can be attacked, it 
also produces no proposals concrete enough to 
frighten Conservative electors. 

The Government are, therefore, left with the 
task of drawing their supporters to the polis on 
the strength of Government policy alone, The 
attractions of this have clearly proved inadequate. 
It thus seems doubtful if either party can claim 
credit for winning votes on merit. In Warwick 
and Leamington there appears to have been a 
number of electors who had supported Sir 
Anthony Eden for personal reasons and who have 
now reverted to Labour, but elsewhere the actual 
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transfer of votes must have been pretty small. The 
public dissatisfaction with both parties is shown 
by the unexpectedly high poll secured by inde- 
pendent candidates, especially in Wednesbury. 
This should be a warning to the Labour leaders 
as well as to the Government. 

Some commentators have taken a somewhat 
alarmist view of this phenomenon, suggesting that 
it represents a general disillusionment with par- 
liamentary government and foreshadows the 
downfall of democracy. This is making altogether 
too much of it. There have been periods of 
apparent political stagnation before, with equally 
sharp manifestations of public impatience with 
the ‘farce’ of party politics. There was one in 
the middle 1930s, and another in 1910411. Per- 
haps the most important distinguishing feature 
of the present impasse is the greater size and 
rigidity of the two party machines. It is the 
apparent hopelessness of making any headway 





against these, or finding a ‘third way,’ that dis- 
courages those electors who find neither of them 
attractive. There are occasional outbreaks of 
guerrilla activity by political francs-tireurs, but 
everyone knows that these are little more than 
brave gestures of defiance. It would probably 
cost as much as £3 million to launch a new party 
which could even begin to compete on equal 
terms with the others, and it might prove almost 
as difficult to get the right men as the money. 
While I recognise the frustration of large 
numbers of people in this country and sympathise 
with it, I think their hopeless discouragement is 
overdone. No one could accuse the party 
machines of reacting over-swiftly to a challenge, 
but they are in the long run rather more sensitive 
to public opinion than is commonly believed. We 
shall, I think, move out of the present period of 
stagnation into one of genuine political con- 
troversy well before the next General Election. 
Dissatisfaction with the Government springs 
from obvious causes. Sir Anthony Eden’s admini- 
stration was in trouble even before the Suez crisis, 
and the upsurge of Conservative enthusiasm pro- 
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voked by the decision to invade Egypt only 
served to intensify the bitterness of the Teaction 
to our withdrawal. The change of leadership pro. 
duced a fresh flicker of hope: new and dynamic 
policies appeared to be just over the horizon and 
there was a general tendency to give the new 
team ‘just one more chance.’ Since nothing new 
has emerged at all, apart from some cryptic 
statements about defence and some more Gover. 
ment ‘economies’ which to most people are in. 
distinguishable from another rise in the cost of 
living, disillusionment among Conservative sup- 
porters is almost complete. 

Yet it must be obvious that Mr. Macmillan’s 
chances of doing anything new or dynamic jn 
the two months since he became Prime Minister 
have been pretty slight. After the withdrawal from 
Suez and the enunciation of the Eisenhower Doc. 
trine, common prudence suggested that the 
British Government should lie low for a bit and 
say as little as possible. Mr. Macmillan has cer. 
tainly no intention of striking any fierce attitudes 
about the Suez Canal until it is a little clearer 
which way the wind is going to blow. There is 
little point in huffing and puffing unless Nasser’s 
house can in fact be demolished, and meanwhile 
there is something to be said for letting other 
countries get a bit crosser; Mr. St. Laurent’s recent 
pronouncement about the use of force to reopen 
the Canal was a significant straw in the wind, 

Similarly, it is difficult to see how Mr. Thorney. 
croft could be expected to make a name for 
himself before April 9. A Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who goes to the Treasury only three 
months before a critical Budget is not likely in 
the first few weeks to have much of a hand to 
show, let alone any desire to show it. What he 
has shown, however, is an interesting attempt to 
give himself a little more room for budgetary 
manceuvre by having some last-minute cracks at 
the expenditure Estimates. 

Nevertheless, the present lull cannot continue 
indefinitely. Another ‘standstill’ Budget would be 
absolutely disastrous for the Government, and no 
excuses will be accepted if there are not clear 
signs of an imaginative new approach to fiscal 
policy. Similarly, there will soon have to be some 
signs of a foreign policy. Silence may be golden 
until the Bermuda Conference, but after it— 
particularly if the Canal crisis boils up again— 
silence will be taken to indicate dumbness rather 
than wisdom. Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Thorney- 
croft are in the position of the subaltern in the 
old Punch cartoon, who becomes tongue-tied as 
his squad of soldiers march obediently towards 
the edge of a cliff; the RSM urges him, ‘For God's 
sake say something, sir, even if it’s only Good- 
bye!’ It will, indeed, soon be time to think of 
winning back some of the Government's sup 
porters before they disappear for good—whether 
to Canada or to the Labour Party. 

But however little reason there may be for con- 
fidence in the ability of the Conservatives to win 
the next election, I for one retain considerable 
confidence in the ability of the Labour Party to 
lose it. The tactical ineptitude of Mr. Gaitskell 
alone may be enough to do it. At present, the 
utter lack of Socialist policy may, as I suggested 
earlier, actually be working against the Govern- 
ment’s electoral interests. But sooner or later the 
Labour Party will come up with something; and 
it may be a winner—for the Tories. 
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Sincerity 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


ALLO, old boy, nice to see you again. Don’t 
Hoine we've met since that Any Questions 
down at Trollop Monachorum. What’s it tonight 
_-white-slave traflic? Well, which side would you 
sooner take? I haven't any preference. 

* * * 

Well, Bishop, I think we've just got time for a 
quickie, and it's a real tickler from Mr. Bumple 
of Bedford. Mr. Bumple says: ‘Will the Bishop 
please explain how we should reconcile God's 
goodness and the existence of evil, with particular 
reference to the hydrogen bomb?’ 

I'm very glad indeed that this question has been 
asked... . 

* * * 

‘| always use ONO for my littlest room,’ says 
Countess Tralee, the First Lady of the Screen. ... 

OQ. Lady Tralee, we're going to do a docu- 
mentary on half-caste children, and knowing how 
interested you are in children’s problems, we 
hoped you'd agree to be a member of the panel. 














It's most terribly kind of you to ask me, but 
on the whole I think I'd better not. I mean, no 
one cares more about half-caste kiddies than I do, 
but the public's terribly funny, you know, and 
I have to be awfully careful what I associate 
myself with. 

* * x 

Our next guest on Starlit Special is someone 
who’s known and loved by you all. So I want 
you to give a real big hand to our old friend 
CHARLIE CUMMERBUND! 

Hallo, Charlie, nice to have you with us. 

It's certainly nice to be here with all you folks. 

And what are you going to give us tonight, 
Charlie? 

Well, as I was making my way along to the 
BBC, I thought I'd like to give you a little old 
humber that brings back a lot of happy memories 
to me, and I hope will bring back a lot of happy 
memories to all the boys and girls who are listen- 
ing tonight. So I wonder if Bobs Beadle and his 


a can be persuaded to give us ‘Bundling in the 
ae 


* * * 


I was so very much impressed with what you 
Were saying about the pabulum industry when we 
met at dinner that I thought I'd ask you along 


and see what you felt about doing a programme 
On it, ' 


There’s nothing I'd like better. As yc probably 
gathered, pabulum’s a subject I really do feel 
I know something about. 

If I may say so, I’ve seldom heard an attack 
on the entire structure of an industry delivered 
with so little prejudice and supported by so many 
apparently unassailable facts. So we thought that 
if you felt like repeating this on the air— 

You mean you want me to attack the industry 
publicly? 
~ That's what we had in mind. 

Well, it seems a bit one-sided, doesn’t it? I 
mean, hardly fair, if you see what I mean. 

I haven't made myself clear. What we had 
envisaged was, of course, a discussion in which 
we'd get somebody from the industry itself to 
take the other side. 

Somehow, I can’t quite feel that a discussion 
of pabulum on that kind of level is going to 
interest the general public. 

Well, we feel that pabulum is such a very 
important industry that if its whole structure is, 
as you say, a crying scandal, then that’s certainly 
something that will interest the public. 

I’m always a bit dubious about washing dirty 
linen in public. I mean, a great many people in 
the industry are my very good friends— 

We'd naturally expect you to keep the dis- 
cussion entirely factual. 

O, there’s no difficulty about the facts. I'm 
afraid I was looking at it from a rather more 
personal angle. If this research job -of mine 
doesn’t pay off, well, pabulum’s the thing I know 
most about, and with a wife and family, one’s 
got to be realistic. 

Under those circumstances, then, 1 think we'd 
better call the whole thing off. 

No, wait a minute. Who were you thinking of 
getting from the industry? 

I'd rather been thinking of Sir 
Benedict— 

O, that’s all right then. Josh and I are old 
chums. We'll get together and knock up a dis- 


cussion that won’t do anybody any harm. 
* * * 


Joshua 


My friends—for I know I may call you my 
friends, even though some of you who are 
listening may be what is technically known as 
my political opponents. I will not deny—I do not 
want to deny—that there are differences between 
us. Some of you may be men. Some of you may 
be women. Some of you may even be children. 
But there is one overridin,y: thing that we all hold 
in common, and this is that we are all people. 
Yes, we are all of us peoj‘le. And that is why 
I know that I can ask the help of you and 
yours in this task of mine of governing this 
country of ours. 


* * * 


That’s fine, but when it comes to transmission, 
I'd like the panel to sound a bit more as if they 
were at each other’s throats. 

* * + 

My next guest is a lady I'm geing to call 
Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. Brown has a very real 
problem: “When I watch all you ladies ard 
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gentlemen on the telly,’ Mrs. Brown wrote in her 
first letter to me, ‘what it makes me feel is com- 
mon. I don’t have the same kind of voice that 
you do and I don’t know all the things you know. 
What I'd like most in the world is to be friends 
with people like you, yet I always feel in my heart 
that you wouldn't be a bit interested to talk to 
someone like me.’ Now I have had a real long 
talk with Mrs. Brown, and it interested me very 
much. But there’s no doubt that her problem is 
making her really unhappy, and she'd like to hear 
what our advisers on the panel have to say. 

Well, Mrs. Brown, I hope you won't think I'm 
being brutally frank when I say that I don’t really 
think you've got a problem there at all. If you 
don’t mind me using an old-fashioned word, 
because I think that’s the word you've got at the 
back of your mind, I believe that what you're 
worrying about is something to do with that nasty 
word class. Now class simply isn’t a thing that 
anybody ever thinks about nowadays, and I can 
assure you, Mrs. Brown, and I Know I’m speak- 
ing for my colleagues too, there’s nothing any of 
us would enjoy more than to have a real long 
talk with you, and we're all thoroughly jealous 
of Miss Gainsborough for stealing a march on us. 


Ghana is Born 


HUGO CHARTERIS 
Accra, March? 


‘4 T was like New Year,’ said the African in the 
| with the Shell badge, ‘but I'm bruised all 
over: £3 10s. for a wooden bed and no space 
to stand up in. So I come here where it should 
be different and ask for morning chop and he 
says, “Give you morning tea.” There’s nothing 
left in the town except drums and broken glass. 
I’m in charge of fuelling all aircraft. I flew in by 
mistake.’ 


By 


The Englishman on his left was wiping knife, 
fork and spoon with paper napkin, holding up the 
allegedly clean instruments and then the napkin : 
‘There’s Freedom grease for you—and now, boy, 
could I have some Freedom freedom breakfast 
before I freedom well blub?’ 

And it was all something like New Year. Four, 
three, two .. . minutes to go before midnight and 
there the Union Jack waved serenely in the flood- 
lighting which occasionally caught the red fez of 
its executioner stationed below. Tens of thousands 
of faces looked up in silence. The ones near me 
were appeased—perhaps even a little disappointed 
in advance. Nothing could be as wonderful as 
they had been led, and led themselves, to expect. 

Then a sigh went up—and not for the rockets 
swishing and tearing into the cool night. It was 
twelve o'clock. The Union Jack was sinking 
easily and slowly, passing at half-mast the scarlet, 
saffron and dark green of Ghana going up. The 
vast horizon of heads, a jet frieze against the 
floodlit white of Parliament House, sprouted arms 
which seemed to be held up in wonder, the fingers 
parted, the muscles loose and adaptive—as 
though to get the shape of something. Now 2 
cry was heard and was taken up. The police cor- 
don keeping open a space never even struggled. 
The crowd swept through them. Somewhere 
Nkrumah had appeared. 

' At last cyclists and gentle use of batons cleared 
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a way to the polo-ground rostrum where steam- 
ing arc-lights isolated his raised lonely white- 
capped figure, making him look all one white 
silvery substance. He at once did a little’ dance 
with arms raised—the Highlife (for which his 
favourite tune is ‘Fire, Fire, Fire’). There was a 
roar of approval. Then he bent and shouted, 
‘Freedom, Freedom, Freedom, Freedom,’ so 
closely and frequently into the microphone that 
he might have been testing it unsuccessfully. 

He spoke mostly in English with harsh down- 
ward chopping movements of his right arm. His 
four closest supporters formed up behind and on 
each side of him, like the first and second row of 
a rugby scrum. They remained in this deliberate, 
locked buttressing pattern throughout. ‘At long 
last the battle is ended and Ghana our beloved 
country is free for ever.’ He spoke in terms of 
bitter strife and suffering heroically, triumphantly, 
ended. Sometimes, at obvious cheer-moments the 
faintness of the response spoke for Britain—as he 
did not, even once. It was tense demagogy, 
violent. But necessary? He suggested so when he 
ordered the new national anthem to be played 
twice—in the middle of his speech. ‘Let it sink in,’ 
he shouted, and dutifully the rather rigid British 
OC Band, with elbows well out, touched off for 
the second time the formal plump chords. 


Indeed, Britons were prominent midwives of 
this extraordinary day. British police officers or- 
ganised the crowd without once opening their 
mouths and suggested how the Governor and the 
Colonial Office had in fact kept open a tarmac 
thoroughfare to Independence. And the radio 
story of Ghana was supplied by Louis MacNiece, 
and a swift ceremonial history by Lionel Birch, 
late of Picture Post, and (half an hour before 
midnight) a brilliant portrait of a just but anzemic 
DC by a recent president of the Cambridge 
Union. His 300 fellow performers—all from a 
northern tribe—so little imitated nature that 
babies were suckled on set and were carried 
swaddleback during even ecstatic dances. 

It was, indeed, a piebald glamorous occasion, 
Six hundred thousand pounds had been spent. A 
new hotel set up like a Dorchester in Acton, a 
fleet of new Chevrolets for Ghana VIPs—to out- 
shine the teeming Opel taxis—and a triumphal 
arch, a magnified wing of Hyde Park Corner, 
only embossed with Imperial wreaths and headed 
‘Freedom and Justice.’ 

The brilliant mile of pennants was flanked by 
draped grandstands (a kind of Meccano that 
needed no skilled labour to erect and which can 
be used again—for schools and hospitals). But 
outshining all were the crowns and umbrellas of 
the chiefs which ebbed and lilted here and there, 
each to its own music, like fabulous jellyfishes. 
The toga is a superb garment and it is strange 
to cross so many primitive miles of Africa and 
only here find men in a national, and above all 
a natural, dress—here, right beside the roadsigns 
which could say ‘A.1. London.’ Nkrumah’s cloth 
was the most brilliant of all. If one of the wreaths 
had fallen off his arch and settled about his 
temples he would have been a black Roman. 
Indeed, when he raved about Ghana leading 
Africa he recalled the stocky Mussolini. 

Last month a diamond big-shot in Sierra Leone 
told me wearily, ‘It'll be the binge of the century.’ 
Fortunately, it wasn’t up to the liberation of 
Brussels. And the best part of it was the part 
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common to all African binges: the simple ‘joie de 
binge.’ Drums and dancing. 

But there was something else, something 
serious expressed. And among the ordinary 
people this happened without any hostility for 
Britain. Their attitude to Britain was perhaps 
expressed by the African journalist writing on the 
eve of the State Ball: ‘Will the Duchess, won't 
the Duchess, will she dance the Highlife?’ 


() 


Likee Utopia? 


Even the man at breakfast, who held up his 
offending fork, at last did his best. But there are 
gulfs for which only a symbolic gesture js better 
than attempted participation—as was Proved by 
a well-known London Left-wing editor who 
attempted to Highlife in the Lido with members 
of the Ghanian Information Service. 

Most people wisely confined themselves to the 


gesture. 


By STRIX 


HESE’LL do,’ said the nice man who was 
"T ckowies me round. We took our places in 
two chairs marked respectively NORWAY and 
CUBA: 

The eleven members of the Security Council 
sit in a horseshoe. Each delegate has a little squad 
of three or four advisers grouped tightly behind 
him, like seconds huddling round a_ boxer’s 
corner after the bell has ordered them out of the 
ring. On the wall behind the President a vast 
mural painting by a Scandinavian artist sym- 
bolises ‘the promise of future peace and individual 
freedom.’ Opposite this—opposite the open end of 
the horseshoe—rise the public benches. These 
were packed. High up under the ceiling on either 
side are two rows of small windows. Behind one 
row the interprefers discharge with an un- 
canny precision their never-ending task; the 





other windows are the eyes and ears of the press 
and radio, and in one of them a red light now 
came on as a television camera focused on Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon, who began to read, not par- 
ticularly well, a statement about Kashmir. 

Fastened to our chairs were tiny microphones 
attached to concave plastic containers rather like 
small soap-dishes. You fit the container over one 
ear and regulate by means of a switch the lan- 
guage in which you receive the speech. You have 
a choice of five—English, French, Spanish, 
Russian and Chinese—and if you were dexterous 
enough and had a good ear you could I suppose 
in time acquire quite a large vocabulary in any 
of these languages; for the interpreters are always 
a shade behind the speakers, and by switching 
quickly from Channel 1 to Channel 5 you would 
soon become master of the Chinese for ‘totally 
inadmissible,’ ‘ulterior motives,’ ‘colonialism run 
riot’ and others of the phrases with which the 
path towards world government is paved. 

Neither Pakistan nor India is at present a mem- 
ber of the Security Council, but both had been 


New York 
invited to present their views on this old Kashmir 
quarrel; on the previous day a Russian veto had 
blocked one line of approach to its settlement, 
and now, at the instance of America and Britain, 
a slightly different formula was being considered, 
So when Sir Firoz Khan Noon had finished his 
(as I thought) moderate and even conciliatory 
discourse, it was Mr. Khrishna Menon’s turn. 

Mr. Menon is an actor. His performances do 
not always endear him to the other members of 
the cast, or even to the audience; but it is im- 
possible to deny him star quality. A day or two 
earlier he had collapsed in mid-harangue, and a 
grey-haired docter now sat solicitously at his 
elbow. With just the hint of a stagger Mr. Menon 
rose to ask, on a note of righteous indignation, 
for a recess. The last thing he wanted to do was 
to waste the Security Council’s time, but the ob- 
servations of the delegate for Pakistan had been 
so tendentious and misleading that he felt obliged 
to prepare a refutation instead of (as he had in- 
tended) merely restating India’s position in formal 
terms. He wanted a quarter of an hour in which 
to limber up. 

The Security Council clearly quailed at this 
prospect. While they canvassed the matter, a feel- 
ing of being personally anomalous left me. At 
first this feeling had been strong. Here I was, 
smoking a pipe on a chair marked NORWAY, 
quite possibly nestling abaft Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon’s left ear on millions of television screens. 
A few moments earlier Sir Pierson Dixon had 
left his corner of the ring to exchange words with 
me. As far as I could see, there was nothing to 
stop me from writing on the back of an enveiope, 
‘Formosa is being invaded. Mr. Tsiang is wanted 
urgently on the telephone, passing it to the cheer- 
ful Chinese understrapper in front of me, and 
then, with a few deprecating nods and bows, 
moving forward to occupy China’s seat on the 
Security Council. 

It would have needed a more brazen, an 
otherwise-adjusted character to put my sens du 
practicable to the test. But meanwhile I had 
found my own level as a non-combatant in the 
curious arena in which the world’s conscience 
plays under a fierce limelight the same central and 
absolutely indispensable part as the rope does in 
a tug-of-war. I was not in a council chamber; 
I was on a Stage, trespassing among the players 
like the snuff-taking gallants who insisted on 
carrying their stools into the wings of the Restora- 
tion theatres. 

But this was no ordinary stage, and these were 
no ordinary actors. For one thing, they were all 
playing to different audiences. When the Russiaa 
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delegate rose to announce that he would abstain 
from voting on the amendment (thus making it 
reasonably certain that it would be carried), he 
was not seeking to impress the serried tiers of 
tourists and schoolgirls who looked down on him, 
or even his distinguished colleagues round the 
horseshoe table. He was merely doing what his 
government, for inscrutable reasons, had told him 
to do. He was striking an attitude on its behalf. 

Perhaps he and the others were puppets first, 

acters only incidentally. 

It is widely assumed that the UN is ineffective 
because it is bisected by an ideological gulf; if 
it went into liquidation tomorrow, nyet would be 
its epitaph in the minds of disappointed idealists. 
But if the Iron Curtain and all it stands for did 
not exist, if there were only the normal interplay 
of self-interest and mutual distrust, the normal 
incompatibilities of race and religion and national 
outlook, surely the United Nations would still be 
crippled by the fallacy on which its charter is 
based—the fallacy that human affairs are best 
regulated, not by negotiation, but by passing 
public resolutions and striking moral attitudes? 
Especially if the resolutions cannot be enforced, 
especially if the attitudes are often patently 
insincere. 

* oe * 

There are doubtless several reasons why the 
Americans are on the whole more disposed than 
we are to take the United Nations seriously. One 
of them—perhaps not the least cogent—is that a 
great many Americans, besides knowing the dele- 
gates as television personalities, have seen and 
explored the 39-storey steel and glass building 
on‘the bank of the East River which houses the 
UN headquarters. All day long conducted tours 
troop round its spacious corridors, throng the 
Gift Shop, and scrutinise the exhibits in a sort of 
embryo museum; these include blow-pipes and 
fish-hooks from trusteeship territories, photo- 
graphs of the earliest committees, instruments of 
ratification, and the first United Nations flag to 
be hoisted in Korea. In the crowded book-store 
the eyes of (one presumes) connoisseurs scan a 
wide range of titles: The Place of Sport in Educa- 
tion: a Comparative Study, Protocole sur les 
Stupéfiants, Protein Malnutrition in Brazil, Sup- 
plementary Interpretations and Instructions for 
Coding Causes of Death, Education Politique des 
Femmes, Trade Union Rights in Czechoslovakia 
—there is something for every taste. 

Outside in the frosty sunlight a sixteen-foot-tall 
bronze Amazon holds aloft, despite the frenzied 
caracoling of her horse, an olive branchin one hand 
and a globe in the other; she symbolises peace, 
and was the gift of Yugoslavia. On the terraces 
cameras click and whir as the pilgrims immor- 
talise their visit to the shrine. To them the United 
Nations Organisation will always be something 
more than the nebulous abstraction, the cue for 
platitudes on the one hand or music-hall jokes on 
the other, which it is to most of us. For them it 
Tepresents a reality, like Niagara Falls. 

Politeness demands that I should say that it 
now represents a reality for me, too; but I don’t 
think that reality was the impression uppermost 
in my mind as I left the United Nations and, after 
crossing First Avenue in the van of a small, rather 

cosy anti-British demonstration carrying placards 
About Cyprus, made for the interior of the island. 
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Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HE Cadillac, the mink coat and the owner- 
‘ta of a swimming pool are the conventional 
signs of success all over the world. If you will 
settle for the swimming pool, there can be a lot 
more successful people about this summer. 

I have just heard the news that a do-it-yourself 
swimming-pool ‘kit,’ which is to be marketed in 
this country in the spring, will first be seen at 
—of all places—the Chelsea Flower Show, where 
the manufacturers hope to show that mo suburban 
garden is complete without its own pool. 

The manufacturers, Messrs. Gilliams, of Pur- 
ley, Surrey, have made their new pool out of 
unbreakable plastic less than a quarter of an inch 
thick, but extremely tough and durable. Initially 
they are making a relatively small pool measur- 
ing fifteen by eight feet: cost, £300. At three feet 
six inches deep, it is safe for children. Grown-ups 
will have to polish up their shallow diving. It is 
moulded in one piece and merely needs to be set 
in the earth. The manufacturers advise you to 
dig the foundations to a depth of approximately 
half the depth of the pool. The bath, which is 
very light and can be handled by two men with 
ease, can be fitted into the hole without any 
further preparations. The earth from the hole is 
then banked around the portion of the bath that 
shows above the foundations. There is no trouble 
about filling and emptying. The former is done 
by a garden hose, the latter by removing a plug. 

If your garden is on high ground the drainage 
problem solves itself. The water seeps away 
naturally. If the garden is low-lying it is advisable 
to lay a pipe to a near-by manhole when you 
dig the foundations. 

The idea of the do-it-yourself pool comes from 
America, where it has been a great success among 
the Joneses. If the idea is successful here the 
manufacturers will market larger pools than the 
original fifteen feet by eight feet model. 

Perhaps you may think that it is too early 
in the year to be planning a swimming pool, but 
you will probably find it is easier to dig the 
foundations now than in the heat of the summer. 


Apart from massive secondhand Edwardian 
mahogany pieces, I cannot find a wardrobe which 
will give me enough hanging and drawer space. 
So I have been collecting estimates from little 
joiners around the corner for built-in cupboards 
to run the length of one wall of my bedroom. I 
propose to cover these with wallpaper panels to 
match the walls. Prices quoted in London for 
this kind of job are between £40 and £80, accord- 
ing to the number of doors required. The panels 
are usually made of hardboard and the back is 
provided by the wall, which can be covered with 
lining paper. 

Of course, the ideal way is to call in an expert 
who will design you a personal wardrobe with 
wooden backs and elaborate fittings for prices 
from about £120. 











eee eee 


Even more popular than built-in wardrobe fit- 
tings today are kitchen cupboards and work- 
benches; and I know many people who are cither 
employing small joiners or are doing the job 
themselves. A kitchen-planning expert gives me 
this word of warning about these kitchen fittings. 
You must only buy the best quality woods. The 
cheaper, types tend to warp badly with kitchen 
condensation and will give you endless trouble. He 
believes the medium-priced pressed-steel kitchen 
furniture is the best buy: a large wall cupboard 
in medium-grade pressed steel costs £16 13s.; in 
good aluminium, £19 15s.; and for best-quality 
wood, the price is the same. 

The best wooden fittings have one distinct ad- 
vantage: you can repaint them as often as you 
wish. Metal furniture has to go back to the fac- 
tory for a complicated stove-enamelling. 

But to all built-in cupboards there is a snag. 
If you live in a flat, these cupboards can count 
as a landlord's fixture and you cannot take them 
with you when you move. The manager of a 
firm making built-in furniture tells me that the 
methed of fixing the cupboard to the walls is an 
important factor in determining ownership when 
there have been lawsuits. If screws, rather than 
nails, are used the verdict will probably be in your 
favour. If you go to the trouble of having your 
cupboards wood-backed, your chances of claim- 
ing ownership are increased still further, this 
manager tells me. 


x * * 


I am the last person to denigrate the current 
popularity of continental green salads with their 
splendid ritualistic dressimgs. | would, however, 
like to suggest that we have very much neglected 
those two traditional favourites of the school- 
room wet-flannel horticulturists, mustard and 
cress. 

The other day I had an egg salad whose only 
green garnishing was some succulent mustard. It 
was a great improvement on the all-too-common 
wilted lettuce. Mustard has a pleasant bite to its 
flavour. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why cress has gone 
out of fashion is that dinner-table conversation 
is apt to be suspended while guests chew with 
rabbit-like concentration. 

This can be avoided by cutting the stalks in 
half. Do not throw the stalks away; they can 
be added to the salad, too, as they have a par- 
ticularly succulent flavour. 


* * ” 


People who still enjoy the comfort and warmth 
of old-fashioned quilts and eiderdowns are often 
unhappy about whether it is sufficiently hygienic 
to have them dry-cleaned. I am glad to see that 
it is now possible to have a warm yet washable 
quilt made of Terylene and filled with a Terylene 
down. This, which is claimed as the only washable 
quilt on the market, is sold in several colours 
and costs £7 12s. 6d. single-bed size, £10 2s. 6a. 
double-bed size. 
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Is this 


Justice? 


HIS IS JUSTICE, ALL RIGHT. James Robertson Justice himself — and in full cry. 

Mr. Justice, after his great success in the Rank Organisation films ‘ Doctor 
in the House’ and ‘Doctor at Sea ’, will shortly be seen with Dirk Bogarde 
in the latest of the series, ‘Doctor at Large’. And very funny it is, too. 


This advertisement might have been 
headed ‘ This is mot justice’, because its 
purpose is to bring to the attention of 
thinking people a case of premeditated 
injustice. We speak of Entertainment Tax. 

This nagging tax is very much the béte 
noire of the film industry. It is unjust. And 
into the bargain it is thoroughly bad 
economics. 

It’s not as if the film industry were en- 
couraging inflation by increasing home 
consumption at the expense of exports. We 
are in the unique position of being able to 





export the same product that we consume at 
home! With negligible cost of extra film 
stock. 

For the Rank Organisation the ‘ Doctor’ 
films have a special place because they 
actually made a profit from exhibition in the 
U.K! With Entertainment Tax at its 
present rate it is most unusual for British 
films even to recover production costs from 
the home market. 

The whole industry asks the Government 
to redyce Entertainment Tax to a more 
realistic figure. Justice will then be done. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 

Sir,—The- issue, in so far as there is an issue, both 
of Dr. Dalton and of Mr. Horrabin is rather with 
MY. Cooke than with me. On page 356 Mr. Cooke 
writes: ‘It must be said that Mr. Dalton at the 
Treasury was following a policy that did not-assist 
a campaign for self-restraint in consumption. ... By 
the spring of 1947 it was becoming very clear that 
the divergence of policy between the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade would not do, and a great part 
of Mr. Cooke's chapter ‘The Battle of the Dollar 
Gap’ is devoted to the development of this argument. 
if Mr. Dalton says that he never received: any per- 
sonal criticism of his policies from Sir Stafford, 
naturally I accept that. 

Mr. Horrabin introduces a romantic conception of 
‘Hidden [rich] Hands’ which had played no part in 
my argument. My argument was the very simple one 
that Ernest Bevin and other trade union leaders, 
faced with the difficult task of defending the standards 
of trade. unionists here and now, were opposed to 
Socialists, who did not live by trade union wages, 
advocating a policy which made the defence of trade 
union standards more difficult. Whoéver may have 
been right or wrong, I do not think that anyone will 
dispute that Bevin did take that line-—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells 


CYPRUS 

Sir,—In your leading article on February 22 you 
castigate the British Government for ‘reiterating the 
bedraggled argument that nothing can be done [in 
Cyprus] until terrorism is stamped out.’ Yet lower 
down you repeat the equally discredited suggestion 
that ‘in the circumstances there is no alternative but 
to negotiate with Archbishop Makarios.” 

Now, although it has been established that the 
Archbishop was the prime instigator of terrorism on 
the island, it was made equally clear during the 
weeks preceding his deportation that he had lost 
control of EOKA and its youthful adherents, who 
on several occasions openly defied him. So, even if he 
is still the figurehead of the Greek Cypriots as a 
whole, it would be farcical to claim that he could at 
present command a following among them, able or 
willing to honour negotiated agreements in the face 
of EOKA intimidation. 

In spite of all you say, EOKA is not a true and 
universally supported nationalist movement. It is a 
Greek expansionist movement, recruiting most of its 
members among Cypriot youths and schoolboys, 
who, with powerful support from Athens, have 
succeeded in intimidating the remainder of the popu- 


lation. There is clear proof of this in the hundreds of 
Greek Cypriots who have had to be ‘executed’ by 
the terrorists, and even clearer proof in the great 
volume of information about EOKA which never- 
theless continues to flow in to the Security head- 
quarters. 

By means of this information EOKA is being 
slowly but surely wiped out. Until it has been 
destroyed there can be no profit in negotiating with 
any Cypriot. And even after its destruction it would 
be absurd to negotiate with Archbishop Makarios, 
who is personally. and unalterably identified with the 
Greek conspiracy for annexation of the island. 

In any case, Athens’ unremitting support for 
terrorism, as well as her relentless propaganda cam- 
paign against Turkey, has now transformed the 
Cyprus issue into a major international issue, which 
only patient negotiation between the three powers 
concernéd (as required by the latest UN resolution 
on the subject) can ever hope to resolve. 

Until recently Tarkey was content with the status 
quo on the island. She also accepted the Radcliffe 
Plan in principle. But subsequent developments have 
made it clear that the status quo in Cyprus is unlikely 
to be maintained indefinitely, while the Radcliffe 
proposals could only succeed given Greek good- 
will, which is conspicuously lacking. 

In these circumstances it is obviously desirable 
that the idea of partition should be more carefully 
studied than hitherto. If this is done, it will be found 
that such a solution would be as just and as 
practicable as any so far put forward. It is further- 
more the only solution now likely to bring lasting 
peace to Cyprus, as well as stability to the Eastern 
Mediterranean in general. Nor is there any reason 
why it should not be carried out with as little friction 
as attended the similar (but far wider spread and more 
complicated). exchange of lands and populations 
between Turkey and Greece during the years follow- 
ing the Lausanne Treaty of 1923.—Yours faithfully, 

M. A. PAMIR 
Press Attaché 


Turkish Embassy, 43 Belgrave Square, SW1 


[At no time have we-said that EOKA is a univer- 
sally supported nationalist movement. Like all such 
organisations, it is representative only of a tiny 
minority. Our argument has been that by refusing 
to negotiate with Archbishop Makarios the authori- 
ties have played into EOKA’s hands. Whatever his 
failings, the Archbishop is. the only man who could 
hope to represent the Greek Cypriot population suc- 
cessfully in any negotiations, even against EOKA 
opposition. According to the authorities, EOKA was 
on the verge of being ‘wiped out” eighteen months 
ago—yet violence continues unabated, And it would 
continue even if every member of the present EOKA 
organisation were killed or captured. It may be that 
Partition will turn out to be the only practicable 
solution; but there can be no solution of any kind 
so long as the British and Turkish Governments main- 
tain their present futile policies——Editor, Spectator.] 


OUT OF THE EAST AND THE WAY BACK 


Sir,—While in Malaya {including the West Coast 
from Pontian to Perlis) I did meet scores of con- 
scientious British, some speaking passable Malay. 

But the whole essence of my article was to stress 
that very few indeed are even remotely conscious of 
either the feelings, the sensitivity or the aspirations 
of those Asians among whom they live, by no means 
in discomfort. 

To the trade union movement, the political parties, 
the students; to all expressions of an awakening 
people, I found them shockingly indifferent. They 
still see Malaya through a gin glass darkly, in terms 
of what dear Rajas may have said in courtesy to 
Europeans twenty years ago, and from the same 
politeness doubtless said to Japanese generals twelve 
years ago. 

Sir, it is truly tragic that after our experience in 
Shanghai, Abadan and Suez even a man of the calibre 
of Mr. Walker, with long experience and a dis- 
tinguished record, does not appreciate the perils of 
this spiritual apartheid.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 
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THE QUEEN’S COURTS 

Sir,—Mr. Robert Lindley insists in his Teview 
The Queen's Courts (your issue of March 1) that the 
place of statutory tribunals in the scale of j 
portance is not ‘after the Courts of Claims and of 
Chivalry.” Since I devoted a chapter and a half to 
emphasising just this point, he and | appear to be 
in agreement. 

But the conclusion which he draws is more ques- 
tionable. If the statement that ‘the most important 
and difficult problems ought... to be solved by the 
best judges’ means that technical disputes of the kind 
normally reserved for statutory tribunals should be 
heard by High Court judges, the practical difficulties 
are too obvious to require enumeration, Over a 
limited field, as in the case of the Restrictive Prag. 
tices Court, it is practicable, but it is not a solution 
which can be adoped generally unless there is to be a 
vast increase in the number of High Court judges, 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Lindley means that the 
standard of appointments to statutory tribunals jg 
too low, one might expect him to offer evidence for 
so wide a generalisation, It is unfortunate that the 
personnel of these tribunals should be subjected to 
unspecified and unsubstantiated criticism.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER ARCHER 
2 Dr. Johnson's Buildings, Temple, EC4 


{[Mr. Lindley writes: ‘If Mr. Archer thinks that 
statutory tribunals are concerned merely with “tech- 
nical disputes” he should visit some. If he thinks that 
their problems cannot be dealt with by the regular 
judiciary, he should (while awaiting the report of the 
Royal Commission) read Rule of Law (CPC., 2s.) 
If he thinks that a suggestion that High Court judges 
are the best judges casts “unspecified and unsubstan- 
tiated” reflections on members of statutory tribunals, 
he should consult a dictionary.’"—Editor, Spectator. 


CHRISTIANITY AND RACE 

Sir,—The prominence which your issue of February 
15 gives to Mr. Mason’s book Christianity and Race 
encourages me to write in amplification of Mr. 
Montefiore’s article. 

In his book, Mr. Mason stresses that Christianity 
in Africa is on trial: he offers as his opinion that 
the Churches need to be in the forefront of the battle 
against exclusive racialism. It is absolutely essential 
that this view, which here with us is a conviction, be 
given the utmost publicity in the United Kingdom. 
Every day some instance of useless, unagesssary 
social discrimination by professed Christlans em- 
phasises the basic decision which the Churches in 
Africa have to make, which they have to make 
quickly, which they have to make now. I myself was 
recently taken to task by a Northern Rhodesian 
politician for bringing Christianity into my ‘argu- 
ments’ against what I considered to be his extremist 
policies: he has been, he said, sceptical of non-clerics 
who do so ever since, during the First World War, 
he examined the belt of a German prisoner and found 
written around the inside the words: Gott mit Uns. 
The fact that the incident as related was copied almost 
word for word from a detective story by that delight- 
ful authoress Mary Fitt in no way alters the 
immorality of the suggestion. Such suggestions would 
not be made were the Churches in Africa to offer us 
more positive signs of their fearlessness. 

Faced with notions that the Churches have a higher, 
spiritual duty to perform, which prevents any inter- 
ference in the affairs of state, I myself employ two 
quotations from Emerson. The first is: ‘God offérs 
to every mind the choice between truth and repose.’ 
And the second: ‘It was a wise counsel I once heard, 
... Always do what you are afraid to do.’ Taken in 
conjunction, it seems to me that they can be the 
beginning of a philosophy which is in no way con- 
trary to the teachings of Christ. In a community such 
as exists in Northern Rhodesia today, these choices 
may not be easy ones to make: but upon the right- 
ness of our personal choice there rests a great deal 
more than our individual fate within that community. 
It is in the making of these choices that the Churches 
can give their active help, by vocal and positive con- 
demnation of evil wherever they see it. For each of 
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‘Lhe 
Champ 


Bill Turner of the Hull Trawler 
“ Lancella”’ wins Silver Cod Trophy 
for landing 2,871 tons 


of first-class fish in 1956. 


Britain’s Fishing Industry is as old as her Monarchy, as old as 
Agriculture, older than her once great staple industry, Wool, older 
far than Coal or Iron—yet today as up to date as any, with Diesel- 
Electric Trawlers, Electronic Fish Finders and every type of 
modern equipment. 

Throughout the centuries our Royal House has fostered our Fishing 
Industry as the Nursery from which our Merchant Navy and the 
Royal Navy grew to the world leadership on which the British 
Empire and Commonwealth was founded. 


Many of our Monarchs have been professional Sailors. All have 
delighted to identify themselves with and to honour our Seamen. 
What more fitting than that this year the Supreme Trophy for the 
Champion Trawler, landing the heaviest catch for the year, should 
be presented at Fishmongers’ Hall to the British Distant Water 





Fleet’s Top Skipper by His Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh 
—himself a trained and tried Sailor? 

When the Duke hands over the Silver Model of a Leaping Cod 
presented by the British Trawlers’ Federation to the 1956 winner, 
Skipper William Turner of the ‘“Lancella” of Hull, he will be giving 
National recognition to an Industry which, by striving to its utter- 
most to provide more, better and cheaper fish in the face of the 
hazards and hardships of the Cruel 
Sea, is proving itself worthy of a 
great National Tradition. 

We, the British Trawlermen, are 
deeply honoured by this Royal Ges- 
ture on behalf of the Nation. We shall 
do all we can to remain worthy of it. 





BRITISH TRAWLERS 





FISH IS THE 


CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 





FOOD THAT 





MONEY CAN BUY 
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us to go his own way, to work separately, to be con- 
tent that in his daily life he is acting according to 
an ethical or Christian standard, has long ceased to be 
enough, as the Society for which I speak has realised. 


In the work that we are doing we need the full 
co-operation of the Churches acting officially: and 
we are not receiving it, Though many members of 
the clergy are active in our ranks, there has been as 
yet no concerted effort on the part of the Churches 
to tackle the basic problems of human relationships 
which make up the colour-bar. The effect of this 
silence and inactivity was seen recently in the pro- 
nouncement of a leading African organisation that 
Christianity had failed. This is an indictment which 
supports Mr. Mason’s view, particularly if one con- 
siders how many Africans prominent today received 
their early training and education from Missionary 
sources. It is an indictment which the Churches 
cannot afford to ignore (though they did) and one 
to which every Christian must be prepared, with 
real humility, to work out a personal defence, 

The Capricorn Africa Society of Northern Rho- 
desia has, as one of its basic Precepts: ‘All men, 
despite their varying individual talents and differences 
of race and colour, are born equal in dignity before 
God and have a common duty to Him and to one 
another.’ As a Society, comprising people from all 
walks of life and of all races, we strive to give mean- 
ing to this precept by private example and public 
protest. Our activities are aimed at promoting mutual 
understanding and removing prejudice through the 
removal of its parent, ignorance. 

We do not ask for martyrs: they are not yet re- 
quired here. We ask for a realistic outlook on the 
spiritual needs of both white and black.—Yours 
faithfully, 

P. C. JACKSON 


Executive Officer 


The Capricorn Africa Society of Northern Rhodesia 
PO Box 98, Luanshya, Northern Rhodesia 


TAPER AND THE WELSH 

Sir,— Much as I customarily enjoy the Parliamentary 
commentary of your correspondent Taper, I must 
suggest that his references to the recent debate on 
Welsh Affairs in the Commons took little account of 
the political and constitutional developments of the 
past fifty years, or indeed of the last decade. 

Taper found the debate tiresome because of ‘a 
conspiracy on both sides of the House, and on both 
Front Benches, to pretend that the problems of Wales 
are in some way different from, and even more im- 
portant than, the problems of any other area of the 
British Isles... .” 

He would undoubtedly suspect a similar ‘con- 
spiracy’ if he listened, in the same mood, to one of 
the many annual debates on Scottish Affairs. 

He should not be surprised. The reasons are clear. 
For many years successive Governments of all parties 
have recognised that in varying degrees Scotland and 
Wales have special problems, distinguishable in kind 
or in degree from those of the rest of the United 
Kingdom. This recognition was evidenced, in the case 
of Scotland, by the appointment of a Secretary for 
Scotland, in the Eighties of the last century; followed 
thirty years ago by the appointment of a Secretary 
of State, who now has a Minister of State, two Law 
Officers, and two Parliamentary Secretaries. Agricul- 
ture, Housing and Health are but some of the func- 
tions for which Scottish Ministers are responsible. In 
recent years a Royal Commission has vindicated the 
system. 

In the case of Wales, a similar process has taken 
place, though more slowly, more gradually. Even 
thirty years ago separate licensing laws and Church 
Disestablishment hinted at distinctive and ‘different’ 
Welsh problems. 

Since 1945 the process has accelerated. Mr. Attlee’s 
Labour Government instituted the Council for Wales, 
to give advice on matters of particular significance 
in the Principality. Then, in 1951, Sir Winston 
Churchill and a Conservative administration deemed 
it appropriate to create the new post of Minister for 
Welsh Affairs with a Welsh Under-Secretary. 

Alongside these developments we have seen a 





gradual devolution of the administrative functions— 
in newly created Welsh Departments of most Minis- 
tries. Thus we have at Cardiff the Welsh Board of 
Health, a Welsh Office of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, and so on. And outside the 
field of Government administration the existence of 
a Welsh BBC Council, a Welsh Council for Civil 
Aviation, and a Welsh Industrial Association should 
indicate to Taper and many other correspondents that 
it is difficult to compare Wales with any regions of 
England. 

I could not object to criticisms of the above 
developments. What astonished me was that Taper’s 
commentary and much of your subsequent corre- 
spondence betrayed surprise at these events; in some 
cases ignorance of their extent. 

Mr. Page, who described himself as Chairman of 
Worcestershire Branch of the Yorkshire Home Rule 
Association, may reflect that it may be significant that 
no serious body of that description has in fact ever 
existed. No party or Government has ever deemed it 
necessary to institute a Surrey Board of Health or a 
Gloucestershire Department of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing. Kentish people have never sought to create their 
own Civil Aviation Council or BBC Council. But in 
Scotland and Wales such things have happened. And 
as the Royal Commission declared in favour of the 
Scottish administrative scheme, a representative panel 
of the Council for Wales has recently recommended 
the constitution of a Secretary of State for Wales, 
with a Secretariat on the Scottish model. 

Many of us who are not Nationalists nevertheless 
favour these recommendations.—Yours faithfully, 

RAYMOND GOWER 
House of Commons, SW1 
* 


Sir,—You don’t want to listen to that fellow Page 
prating on about the Yorkshire Home Rule Associa- 
tion. I’m perfectly sure there isn’t such a thing. 

We in Yorkshire are intensely proud of the part 
we have played in bringing England to her present 
position and we know how to deal with any back- 
sliding. 

In fact I don’t think it unduly boastful to say that 
Yorkshire is England, So why should we want a 
Home Rule society? 

And that nasty little jibe that character Page makes 
against our present alleged lack of tenors is just un- 
true. 

Starting with some of today’s best bop singers, 
down to the Marsh Lane crooners, we’ve got more 
than we want. 

Here’s to thee.—Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED ARNOLD 
Grey Gables, Whinmoor, Leeds F4 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Sirn,—May I supplement Mr. Marcus Cunliffe’s in- 
formation about the teaching of American literature 
on this side of the Atlantic? Since 1953 American 
literature has formed an intergral part of the course 
for the BA Degree in modern literature in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and lectures by American special- 
ists are provided for our students.—Yours faithfully, 

H. O. WHITE 
Trinity College, Dublin 


DOUBLING THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


Sir,—Ever since Mr. R. A. Butler won the Nebulosity 
Oscar for claiming to double the standard of living 
in twenty-five years, I have been wondering just 
what that expression meant. I have, however, now 
worked out a formula which I am prepared to sell 
to either party for a seat in the House of Lords. Its 
advantage is that it can start right in tomorrow with- 
out bothering about production, balance of trade, 
inflation, disinflation or any other magic nostrum 
for prosperity, It consists of 
(1) Doubling the time reading good books; 
(2) Doubling the time listening to good records; 
(3) Doubling the number of youngsters racing 
dinghies; 
(4) — the membership of mountaineering 
clubs; 
(5) Doubling the number of ‘passes at A-level’ in 
a foreign language; 
(6) Doubling the number of playing fields; 
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(7) Doubling the sales of the Observer and Sunday 


imes; 
(8) Doubling the number of peop! inki : 
prance § of spirits; a was 
(9) Doubling the number of amateur painters: 
and paying for the whole lot by (10) Doubling the 
number of non-smokers. 
I hope some of your more distinguished readers 
will concoct a formula to cap both Mr. RA 
Butler and—Yours faithfully, a 


HUGH HODGKINSON 
Milton Abbey School, Nr. Blandford, Dorset 


THE VISITORS 


Sir,—I am amazed to find the Spectator giving space 
—for the second time—to a grossly disagreeable 
attack on Lord Noel-Buxton. Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s 
cantankerous and undignified article some time ago 
at least had the solitary virtue of an amusing title: 
the ‘verses’ of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse always one 
of my favourite authors—seem to me to have no 
virtues whatever, either of form or content, Why 
print them?_ 

I am not acquainted with Miss Nancy Spain, but 
I have known Rufus Noel-Buxton for a number of 
years, Mr. Waugh and Mr. Wodehouse quite ob- 
viously have not this pleasure. If they had, they 
would know that in the length and breadth of 
England it would be difficult to find anyone less de- 
serving of these spiteful attacks than this courteous, 
kind, intelligent and rather diffident young peer— 
Yours faithfully, 

DORIS DAVY 

Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex 


SACRED COWS 


Sir,—Mr. Hillborne, unlike Mr. Greacen, accuses me 
of unfairness. Part of his letter is hypothetical abuse— 
the silliest of controversial methods, But even when 
he rises to argument his concern for fairness does 
not extend to quoting against me what I actually said, 
If he looks at my review he will see that it was not 
to poets at all that I made the frivolous suggestion 
that they might find Peter Pan a satisfactory esthetic 
experience. On the contrary, it was to a type of 
reader who would not (I said) find satisfaction of 
his sillier instincts in Mavericks and would thus be 
compelled to go elsewhere, Similarly, he says that I 
‘complain that I cannot understand any poem which 
is not a communication between one whole man and 
another whole man.’ What I actually said was that 
the anthology New Lines was assembled on the basis 
of a preference for such poetry—an entirely different 
thing. As to my narrow ‘movementy’ taste, if Mr. 
Hillborne had really followed my criticism as he 
implies (though why should he have?), he would have 
noticed that in the four or five articles I have written 
over the past few months I have praised poetry by 
Dylan Thomas, George Barker, David Wright and 
Thomas Blackburn, But he cannot have missed my 
praise of much of the actual poetry in Mavericks (I 
should also have mentioned Mr. Cronin’s). 

How can even the confusion-prone Mr. Hillborne 
believe that ‘grass as green as blood’ is just a tradi- 
tional metaphor like those he quotes from Yeats (he 
might have gone back to Shakespeare’s ‘to take arms 
against a sea of troubles’)? Naturally, in denying that 
the simile (or dissimile) has any significance, I do not 
mean that I am not capable of putting myself into 
Mr. Hillborne’s sandals and working out a rough 
English version: it is just that the whole exercise 
always turns out to be pointless. I imagine that most 
people who write poetry have tried this sort of thing 
out in their apprentice days, only to discover its in- 
tractable silliness ——Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
London, SW7 
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THe English law being more than ordinarily 
complicated, is most properly and prudently 
left to be administered by twelve men taken 
from the commor ranks of life, who know 
nothing atout complicated subjects, and very 
often nothing about plain ones. 
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ontemporary Arts 


Foreign | Keys 


Durinc the past month or so, the 
BBC have been giving consider- 
able attention to the music of 
several of the refugee composers 
living in this country. Some weeks 
ago they relayed a performance 
of Reizenstein’s choral cantata 
Voices of Night. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of four programmes of the 
chamber music of Seiber and by concertos and 
other works by Gerhard and Goldschmidt. The 
first three of these have come nearest of the 
many refugee composers here to gaining an estab- 
lished place as composers in English musical life 
and Goldschmidt came to attention when his 
Beatrice Cenci won one of the four prizes 
awarded by the Arts Council in their Festival of 
Britain Opera competition. Another of the four 
prizes was won by Karl Rankl for his Deirdre of 
the Sorrows. Besides these, Leopold Spinner, 
Egon Wellesz and now Andrzej Panufnik, the 
Jatest arrival, all claim attention as composers. 

The refugee composer (or executive musician 
or painter), like the manual labourer, is luckier 
than the writer or poet or clerical worker. His 
work is not with language and he can continue 
with it wherever he is. There is not much else, 
though, to envy these eight composers for. With 
the exception of Wellesz they were all too young 
to have made a secure international reputation 
before their forced emigration, which meant that 
they could not hope to be accepted in their new 
country as composers but had to begin the 
struggle for recognition all over again from 
scratch while trying to earn a living as profes- 
sional musicians in other capacities. Most of them 
have found a tolerable solution. Wellesz as a 
scholar and authority on Eastern music found a 
welcome at Oxford, Rankl found a use for his 
experience as an opera conductor in building up 
the Covent Garden company, Seiber’s ability to 
turn his hand to anything in composition and 
his brilliant gifts as a teacher brought him film 
work and an appointment at Morley College, 
where many younger English composers have 
benefited from his presence, Reizenstein is a 
first-rate pianist and Panufnik has been appointed 
conductor of the Birmingham Symphony Or- 
chestra. Gerhard lives on air in Cambridge. 

No less pressing was the problem of what they 
should do as composers. This was much more 
difficult for them than for the refugee composers 
of the preceding generation. Schoenberg, Barték, 
Stravinsky, Milhaud and Hindemith were all 
world-famous before they emigrated, and when 
they reached America they were accepted on their 
own terms and had only to go on being themselves 
wherever they were. Their successors, being no- 
body as far as the public in their new country 
knew, had to decide whether it would be better 
to try to make their original selves somebody in 
their new country or to start from the beginning 
to establish themselves as English composers. 
Most of them have compromised according to 
their adaptability. The most adaptable of them 
all is Seiber, whose music is completely cosmo- 
politan and perfectly integrates all the influences 
that he has ever encountered. Reizenstein, who 
was young enough when he came here to study 
with Vaughan Williams, has made a determined 
attempt at anglicisation in Voices of Night 
(modelled to some extent on Britten’s Spring 





Symphony), and has also written an opera in 
English, like Goldschmidt, Rankl, Wellesz and 
Gerhard. As far as their music is known, however, 
the German and Austrian group have all retained 
their German musical accent, while Gerhard, who 
has chosen a Spanish theme, has never attempted 
in any way to make himself an English composer. 

Even if they had succeeded in making their 
music more English, it is doubtful whether this 
would have solved many problems for them. All 
born, with the exception of Wellesz, between 1896 
and 1914, they are contemporaries of a flourish- 
ing generation of talented English composers 
from Bliss to Britten, including Bush, Rubbra, 
Walton, Berkeley, Tippett and Rawsthorne. It 
would be unreasonable to expect them, other 
things being equal, to meet with the same en- 
couragement here as these native composers. 
Most of them have, in fact, been reasonably 
treated and appreciated here and have managed 
to acquire a fair national reputation in propor- 
tion to their talents. Where they have been less 
fortunate is in their chance of building up an 
international reputation. It is not only that in 
choosing works to send abroad official English 
institutions will almost inevitably think of native 
composers first, but also that foreign musicians 
inquiring into English music will want the native 
thing and will tend to pass over the naturalised 
composers. On the other hand, they have little 
hope of being chosen abroad as representatives 
of their country of origin, which most of them 
left either too early to have made their mark 
or for political reasons which will prevent their 
being officially recognised by their own country. 

Apart from all these practical difficulties of not 
belonging, there is also the spiritual difficulty. 
Even the older émigré composers who were 
already well established when they left did not 
find it easy to continue being themselves. 
The younger composers left no threads long 
enough to pick up and must remain British com- 
posers—meaning, in fact, spiritually Stateless com- 
posers. Materially they have little to complain of 
in thig country, nor do they. Nor would they 
necessarily have stood higher internationally if 
they had been able to remain in their original 
country. Rankl and Goldschmidt, although both 
prolific, are probably conductors rather than 
composers, and Wellesz, who came out as a well- 
established composer, seems, like Krenek, to have 
lacked the necessary creative stamina. Spinner has 
produced relatively little and that too much like 
Webern to make much mark, as Reizenstein’s 
music is too much like Hindemith’s. Had he been 
able to stay in Germany, however, Reizenstein 
would undoubtedly have got farther than he has 
here. Seiber, who left Hungary in his teens to 
seek his fortune in Germany, would probably 
have become an accepted figure of German musi- 
cal life as his compatriots Frid and Harsanyi did 
in Holland and France or as Martinu did in 
France. How Panufnik may progress is too early 
yet to know. There remains Gerhard, the oldest 
of the group except for Wellesz, the most original 
and the least fortunate. In his early years, seeking 
to get out of the narrow nationalist rut in which 
Spanish composers were all stuck and from 
which even Falla had not been able to escape, 
he went for five years’ study with Schoenberg and 
on his return seemed likely to rescue Spanish 
music from itself at last. When he was forced 
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into exile, not only was he prevented from 
carrying this out, but his own genius, isolated and 
deprived of the nourishment of its own environ- 
ment, was frustrated and deflected from its natural 
and most fruitful line of development. He 
has an almost exact Hungarian equivalent in 
Sandor Veress, who, as the one Hungarian com- 
poser capable of holding his own against the 
overpowering influence of Barték and Kodaly 
and of finding a new, post-nationalist direction 
for Hungarian music, should have been enjoying 
national and international recognition as his 
country’s most important composer since them, 
but is struggling against obscurity in Switzerland. 

Transplanted before they had reached their 
full stature in their original soil, but too late to 
take proper root in the new, all these composers 
have been denied the full fruition of their 
talents. With Gerhard and Veress, not only the 
composers but also the music of their native 
countries and European music generally are 
losing by their exile. COLIN MASON 


Enemy of the Rose 


For forty-five years Percy 
Wyndham Lewis, who died last 
week, chose not to provide what 
most English readers and pic- 
ture-viewers expect from an 
artist and a gentleman. Lewis 
remained all his life consistently 
in opposition—I have said to myself that I will 
fix my attention upon those things that have 
most meaning for me. All that seems to me to 
contradict or threaten these things I will do my 
best to modify or to defeat, and whatever I see 
that favours and strengthens those things I will 
support and do my best to strengthen.” The 
persistent force of his convictions and the for- 
midable armoury of knowledge and polemical 
argument which he could command in their 
defence, both his intelligence and his satirical 
energy, improperly provoked distrust. The 
drawings which survive from his studentship at 
the Slade show the character of his talent and 
intentions; they seem especially individual when 
they are set beside the work of more popular 
Slade students such as John or Orpen. They are 
fiercely penetrative in their appraisal of his 
central subject, the human figure; they are drawn 
with a sharp pencil and do not depend at all upon 
reference in style or technique to the tactful 
sensuousness of a historical humanism. A few 
years later he led the one aggressive and revolu- 
tionary movement in English art, but in his 
assault upon taste, prettiness and nostalgia he 
was never seduced by a romantic and uncritical 
cult of modernity; that is what particularly 
distinguished Vorticism from Futurism, a move- 
ment to which in certain other respects it is 
historically related. If Lewis believed that the 
function of art is magical, he had no use for 
superstition and he spent much of his eloquence 
—most effectively in Time and Western Man— 
in criticising the philosophical, scientific and 
psychological foundations of twentieth-century 
culture. His instrument both as painter and as 
writer was the Eye; his spirit was critical, ana- 
lytical and yet, it must be repeated, constructive. 
He liked that which is hard and actual and un- 
disturbed by the flux of time. ‘The ossature is my 
favourite part of a living animal organism, not 
its intestines.” In his portraits the sitters wear 
their ossature, like crabs, upon the surface (in 
writing he sought ‘the purely sculptured surface 
of sheer words’) and part of their effect is the 
contrast between his armoured forms and their 
vulnerability. I believe he used the English 
language more originally than any other writer 
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of his time and is our greatest portraitist for 150 
years..Some words of his own may not only 
suggest his lonely individuality but in general 
terms the value which may be set upon him by 
posterity: ‘In any synthesis of the universe, the 
harsh, the hirsute, the enemies of the rose, must 
be built in, for the purposes as much of a fine 
esthetic as of a fine logical structure.’ 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Producer’s Pieces 


Dr. Faustus. By Christopher Mar- 
lowe. (Oxford University Dra- 
matic Society.—Antony and 
Cleopatra. By William Shake- 
speare. (Old Vic.) 

- ‘A Goop producer must efface 
himself completely. If after he has finished 
his production he leaves any positive evidence 
of his work behind him he inevitably de- 
stroys for the audience some of their sense of 
illusion.... Good bits of stage business must 
always seem to have been the invention of 
the actors themselves.’ So Mr. Norman Marshall 
in his new book The Producer and the Play 
(Macdonald, 30s.), an admirable work which 
hovers above all the great modern directors from 
Kean onwards, pointing out their weaknesses 
and strengths with an unerring eye and alighting 
finally for its ideal (as the quotation implies) on 
a god-like figure, the firm but sensitive counsellor 
whose hand moulds but does not whip. For such 
aman Mr. Marshall asks a great deal, more than 
any impresario is prepared to give him and more 
perhaps than the average actor or playwright 
thinks good for him—namely a_ permanent 
company of his own and adequate time to 
rehearse it. There is not a speck of doubt that he 
is right; the most perfunctory glance at the 
situation on the Continent should be enough to 
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Based on the War Diaries 
of Field-Marshal Alanbrooke 


Gerald Hanley 


Without. Love 


Book Society Choice. ‘His writing is 


masterly throughout.’—GLasGow HERALD, 


‘It has strength, it has compassion and it 
is extremely well told.”—opserver. 13s, 6d. 
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convince us that our own present system is futile 


To gather together a motley collection of stars 
and hacks from all ends’ of London and expect 
them to perform with inspired unanimity in a 
single play under a producer who has probably 
never met half of them before and disperse again 
after its demise to their notoriety or obscurity 
is like trying to plot a revolution by radar. Hence 
the passionate and, in a way, pathetic hopes we 
all hold for the enterprise of Mr. Peter Hall who 


launches this year into producer-managership. 
The counter-argument naturally takes 


flamboyant eccentricity. 


Discussion was taking this turn during the 
interval of Professor Coghill’s production of 
Dr, Faustus, which could hardly be called self- 


effacing and was being freely dubbed tyrannical. 
Some of this was a natural reaction to the produ- 
cer’s p.ogramme note but some of it was well 


founded. All the comic and curious pageants 
from the middle section were included; they 


provide a platform for a producer’s tour de force 
which was avidly seized but when all was said 
and done left one with no more than an im- 
pression of frenzied inventiveness and painted 


the 
familiar anti-Fascist course and indeed the pages 
of Mr. Marshall’s book throb with tales of pro- 
ducers whose dictatorial perversity has led them 
and their actors into inspired puppet shows and 
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.  Sacking, and a deep hope, if not conviction that 

Marlowe had no hand in them. The tremendous 
scenes at either end of the play nearly foundered 
on Vernon Dobtcheff’s Faustus, who lacked the 
mountainous pride which is the Mainspring of 
his action, but were made memorable by the 
sonorous periods of Michael Poole and Godfrey 
Blakeley and especially a magnificent perform. 
ance by Jeffrey Wickham as Mephistophilis, a 
tortured demon from some Arctic hell, whose 
glacial sneer burnt its way snto the mind more 
effectively than any sulphur. 

Mr. Robert Helpmann’s production of Antony 
and Cleopatra is indeed a model of all Mr. 
Marshall would desire, and is, to my mind, an 
enormously more telling one for that reason, 
His effects seem inevitable, an art that conceals 
art. He has solved the almost insoluble Rome. 
Alexandria problem impeccably, grouped his 
characters (apart from one clumsy moment at the 
monument) with great artistry, and spurred on 
Keith Michell to compass Antony and Derek 
Godfrey Enobarbus against what many (not J) 
considered to be heavy odds. But his greatest ser- 
vice has been in the matter of verse-speaking. For 
the first time for many plays you may hear Shakes- 
speare at the Old Vic spoken by a whole cast as 
verse and not as though every line were a coy and 
apologetic request to be excused. DAVID watr 


Portrait of the Artist 


Lust for Life. (Curzon.)—Doctor 
at Large. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.\—The Good Com- 
panions. (Warner.) 

A FORMIDABLE list of acknow- 

ledgements appears among the 

credits of Vincente Minelli’s 

\ biography of van Gogh, Lust for 

* Life—to the galleries about the 

world that allowed the paintings to be used. 
There they are, justifying the colour film as I 
think I never saw it justified before, as much a 
part of the film as the actors, and each time 
appearing with the sort of pleasurable shock the 
cinema manages like nothing else. Again and 
again you are shown a scene—a field of 
blossom, a mass of flowers, the bedroom at 
Arles—and then the painting; but without any 
laboured making of critical points, for the 
whole thing fairly burns along at a speed and 
heat to leave you breathless. In fact, though, it is 
quite remarkably good art criticism, for, ragged 
and often vulgar though the film often is in 
detail, it manages to give an extraordinary sense 
of van Gogh’s private vision, and a feeling that 
is impressively true of what the painter does, or 
tries to do, with the things under his nose, under 
all our noses—blossom, flowers, furniture, wind, 
sunshine, his own face, 

Film treatment of the artist has on the whole 
been so appalling (music has perhaps fared worse 
than painting) that one approaches any new effort 
gingerly. Lust for Life (an unfortunate because 
a catchpenny and misleading title to start off 
with) has its faults, the main one being the old, 
and unfortunately increasing one, of internation- 
ality, with British and American actors mixed— 
but only too distinguishably—up, and such a con- 
fusion of accent and behaviour and gesture as has 
your head spinning; and secondary ones being con- 
cerned mostly with the script, which is not so much 
banal as inadequate. But the direction—and this 
is the main thing—has the right sort of force and 
passion about it, an obsessional and repetitive 
quality that is remarkably true to the spirit of 
van Gogh; forms and particularly colour are 
used in a way that manages to say a good deal, 





not only about van Gogh’s own painting, but 
about the meaning and purpose of painting in 
general. This is, in fact, the biography of an 
artist, not of a man who happened, in the intervals 
of falling in love, to paint (as films of the sort 
generally suggest). The acting, tense and violent 
as the direction, is mostly good. Pamela Brown 
as a laundress turned prostitute with whom van 
Gogh found a certain uneasy happiness, James 
Donald as his brother Theo, a good man and a 
miracle of patient understanding, Jeanette Sterke 
as the cousin he fell in love with, are all real 
people, rounded and individual. Anthony Quinn 
makes a grandiose but an unconvincing Gauguin. 
Kirk Douglas, bearded and almost sinisterly like 
the triangular-faced self-portraits, plays van 
Gogh with an explosive intelligence that, coming 
as it does after years of portraying dreary he- 
men, is perhaps surprising; but without, I hope, 
sounding too sibylliné I can say that I was not as 
surprised as I might have been had I not, years 
ago in a rather small part in a rather bad film, 
seen that face, triangular and a little mad even 
then, acting everyone else’s off the screen when- 
ever it appeared. 

Doctor at Large is a good example of our 
British abundance of small comic talents and 
lack of large ones, the supporting actors in this 
mild medical jape (endless old friends—James 
Robertson Justice, Donald Sinden, Judith Furse, 
Mervyn Johns, Athene Seyler, Ernest Thesiger, 
George Relph, Guy Middleton, A. E. Matthews) 
all showing up as well as ever, while the main 
actors look merely unhappy and out of place. 
Director: Ralph Thomas. 

Bigger guns (Eric Portman, Celia Johnson, 
Joyce Grenfell among them) have been trained 
on Priestley’s cheerful old chestnut The Good 
Companions, which cannot survive the trans- 
formation into more modern dress than it was 
made for, and remains a period piece with a few 
references to television and some Hollywood- 
style numbers thrown in. The actors’ charm gets 
away with a good deal, but you cannot help 
feeling, every inch of the way, that when it comes 
to musicals Hollywood does so much better. 
Director: J. Lee-Thompson. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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‘Russia’s Evil Genius’ 


By PETER QUENNELL 


also the first Russian ruler to intervene in 
Hungary. During April, 1849, he sent his troops 
across the frontier to crush a rising of Hungarian 
patriots whose revolt had struck a blow against 
the sacred cause of absolutism. At home, the 
‘Gendarme of Europe’ exercised a stern authority 
which he himself considered paternal but his more 
liberal-minded subjects regarded as ferociously 
tyrannical; and in the same year and the same 
month he ordered the:arrest of a group of talka- 
tive and enthusiastic young men who: had been 
accustomed to meet and exchange ideas at the 
St. Petersburg house of a certain M. V.. Petra- 
shevsky, a minor government official imbued with 
vaguely Fourierist notions. The alleged conspira- 
tors were tried and condemned to death; and the 
Emperor's grim paternalism was manifested in its 
most remarkable guise by his meticulous stage- 
management of the extraordinary scene that 
followed. Early one morning towards the close 
of December, a file of closed carriages, moving 
at a slow trot, bore the condemned men to the 
Semyonov parade-ground. They had been made 
ready for execution, ceremonially stripped of all 
their ranks and privileges and confronted with a 
military firing squad, when a courier dashed on 
to the snowy square announcing that the benevo- 
lent Emperor had issued a reprieve. Among the 
beneficiaries of this lugubrious coup de thédtre 
was Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoievsky. 

Even more remarkable than the Emperor's 
conception of the scene was the success that 
evidently crowned his efforts. The only important 
member of the subversive Petrashevsky group 
would appear to have accepted paternal correc- 
tion without flinching and without repining, and 
at length emerged from his Siberian prison camp 
and from the years of enforced military service 


ae Emperor Nicholas, first of his name, was 


‘that awaited him once he had shed his convict’s 


irons, as a devoted supporter of the Imperial 
throne and a fierce critic of revolutionary move- 
ments. True, Nicholas was lucky in his pupil; for 
Dostoievsky’s nature included a pronounced 
strain of masochism. Or, rather, he had a feeling 
of guilt that demanded constant expiation. Its 
origins must always remain obscure, since, in the 
complex character of the guilty man, the develop- 
ment of a sense of sin often antedates the commis- 
sion of sinful acts. But, in Dostoievsky, it was 
probably strengthened by the tragic circumstances 
of his family life. The elder Dostoievsky, a 
drunkard and a brute, met his death when his son 
was seventeen at the hands of his maltreated 





*Tue Diary or A Writer, By F. M. Dostoievsky. 
Translated and annotated by Boris Brasol. (W. H. 
Allen, 45s.) 

+ Dostoevsky: His Life and Art. By Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. (Arco Publications, 30s.) 





serfs; and to Dostoievsky the news of his murder 
may well have seemed the ghastly fulfilment of 
an impious wish that he had never dared avow. 
Soon afterwards he was struck down by a violent 
attack of epilepsy. 

This attack, however, was not the earliest that 
Dostoievsky had experienced. But it was the most 
violent up to that date and heralded a series of 
epileptiform seizures that continued to trouble him 
until the day of his death. Further evidence of 
Dostoievsky’s trend—his anxiety to provoke, and 
his willingness to accept, punishment—may be 
discerned both in his disastrous mania for 
gambling and in the morbid indiscretion with 
which he advertised his sexual tastes. Whether or 
no Dostoievsky actually seduced children, there is 
no doubt that he liked to identify himself with 
his demonic hero Stavrogin, and sometimes retold 
the story of ‘Stavrogin’s Confession’ as an episode 
in his personal experience. It is not surprising 
that his contemporaries should have found him a 
dark and enigmatic personage, or that Russians 
of the post-Revolutionary era, who admire his 
Pan-Slavonic theories but detest his peculiar brand 
of mystical conservatism, have alternately exalted 
his genius and agreed to revile him as a reac- 
tionary monster. Thus Lenin, in July, 1918, signed 
a decree, placing him next to Tolstoy among the 
authors who deserved a statue; and he was at that 
time generally acclaimed as a major Russian 
prophet. A change set in during the next few 
vears; Soviet writers discovered that his work 
‘exuded the poison of petty bourgeois individual- 
ism.’ He had failed to point out, they remarked, 
that the evil in human beings was a direct conse- 
quence of social exploitation; and Gorky himself 
joined the hue and cry and denounced him as a 
‘decadent.’ On the hundred and _ twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his birth, his reputation was briefly 
resurrected. Then, yet again, he fell from favour 
and was pilloried in the literary reviews as the 
‘evil genius’ of the Russian people. Nothing could 
be more harmful, the indignant journalists 
exclaimed, than to invest his ‘reactionary coun- 
tenance’ with a deceptive pinkish glow. . . . 

Meanwhile in Europe, beyond the borders of 
Russia, Dostoievsky’s influence has steadily 
advanced. Crime and Punishment—a title that 
speaks for itsel{—The Brothers Karamazov—in 
which he reverted to an obsessive theme, the 
murder of a hated and tyrannical parent—The 
Idiot, The Possessed and The House of the Dead, 
the magnificent autobiographical account of his 
Siberian sufferings, are now so much a part of the 
European mind that some of the younger genera- 
tion, | am told, no longer trouble to consult their 
pages. But this guilt-ridden dramatist of the pas- 
sions was a somewhat weak and muddled thinker; 
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he lived through the imagination, not through the 
intellect, creating tremendous dramatis persone, 
Raskolnikov, Stavrogin, the Karamazovs, but pro- 
ducing theories that appear to be largely devoid of 
any genuine intellectual substance. Some of his 
worst vapourings were published in The Diary of 
a Writer,* a recapitulation of his ‘political philo- 
sophy’ and a reaffirmation of his Slavophile 
beliefs—his presentation, indeed, of Russia’s case 
against the world—mixed with an array of stories, 
anecdotes and reminiscences which are usually 
much more illuminating than Dostoievsky’s fav- 
ourite thesis. ‘One looks in vain for intellectual 
consistency here,’ writes his biographer, Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, discussing this chaotic book, though 
he adds that ‘few of Dostoievsky’s writings reveal 
so unambiguously the anatomy of his feelings 
about life.’ It is to his novels, nevertheless, that 
most of his English readers will prefer to turn; 
and, when we have read the novels, we may open 
his biography, where we can study the genesis 
of his creative gifts and trace the connection 
between his experiences and the memorable form 
that they assumed in literature. Dostoevsky: His 
Life and Art* tells us almost everything that we 
need to know. The narrative is lucid, the com- 
mentary shrewd; Avrahm Yarmolinsky displays 
throughout an intelligent grasp of human 
character. The men and women whom Dos- 
toiesvky attracted—particularly some of the 
women with whom he fell in love—were nearly 
as odd and erratic as the writer himself, for 
examples his mistress, Polina Suslova, type of all 
his devilish heroines, a fiery inconstant young 
female, proud tormentress of a jealous slave. 
‘What to most people verges on the fantastic and 
the exceptional [he told Strakhov, friend and 
disciple of Tolstoy] is for me sometimes the 
essence of the real.’ He has often been labelled a 





Phocea 


. they called down mighty curses on who- 
soever should stay behind. And they sank in 
the sea a mass of iron, and swore never to return 
to Phocea before the iron should again appear 
... but half the citizens were taken with a 
longing for the city and sailed back. 


Herodotus, i, 165 


Though you may not suspect it your Phocea 
Will follow you along the Western coast, 

To Cyrnus, Murseilles, to dove-rich Elea 
Into long exile sneaks what we love most. 


The weakling, the romantic will return, 
Breaking his oath, to live a Persian slave. 

But you must build rich-speaking cities, turn 
Deep Western fields—then, fill a settler’s grave. 


That iron lump you sank weighs on your heart. 
But, were it seen again, were you to steer 

Your tall ship fifty-oared back to the start, 

You would not find a stone of your Phocza. 


Her temples and her festivals, one frieze 

Of honeydusted maidens, gods and men, 

Lean only in the eyes of refugees, 

That gold-mask all they cannot see again. 
Phocza is dead. She travelled to the heart. 

And tell your children that, or else you'll hear 


—For they will visit her if still on the chart— 
How ugly and how small they found Phocea. 


Cc. A. TRYPANIS 
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‘realist’; but prosaic realism was abhorrent to his 
nature. In this, as in so much else, he was out of 
sympathy with his own period; and an age of 
faith, rather than an age of reason, seems the 
appropriate background of his genius. The lofty, 
beetling forehead we observe in his photographs, 
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the hollowed cheeks and the heavily shadowed 
eyes, suggest a medizval ikon-painting of one of 
the hermits of the Thebaid, haunted by his Visions 
of evil, beset by a legion of injurious shadows, 
Will Soviet hagiologists ever recanonise so strange 
and so disquieting a saint? 


Art and the Court 


English Art, 1625-1714. By Margaret Whinney 
and Oliver Millar. (The Oxford History of 
English Art, Vol. VIII: O.U.P., 50s.) 

Tuis is a scholarly volume, packed with informa- 

tion and discriminating comment. It has nearly 

one hundred excellent plates and ten useful plans. 

Although it is a report in great detail on the 

existing state of knowledge, it manages to 

present a clear theme of its own. This theme is 

England’s failure to develop a fully Baroque 

style. For the authors the causes of this failure 

were political and social. ‘The full Baroque style 
was pre-eminently suited for the service of abso- 
lute monarchies or to proclaim the doctrines of 
the post-Tridentine [Roman Catholic] Church.’ 
In England, therefore, Baroque’s most ‘unequivo- 
cal statement’ could only be made in those inner 
chambers of Windsor Castle which Verrio 
decorated for Charles II. But English absolutism 
fled with James II. The English church and 
monarchy had perforce to find ‘a compromise 
solution of their relations to Parliament. Wren’s 
architecture reflects that compromise.’ The 
authors speak of ‘the revolution wrought in 

English art in the seventeenth century,’ and of the 

later Stuart period as ‘the turning point’ in the 

history of the development of English taste. The 
mechanism of this revolution was patronage. 

In 1625 patronage was monopolised by the royal 

family and a few courtiers: by 1714 the patrons 

were Whig aristocrats and some merchants. 

This thesis, well and discreetly argued, is 
thoroughly convincing. More debatable is the 
scale of values which the authors seem tacitly to 
adopt. They write, fairly enough, of ‘the highly 
developed cosmopolitan taste’ of the Stuarts and 
their courtiers; and even describe the accession 
of Charles I as ‘an event of cardinal importance 
for the arts in England.’ More surprisingly, they 
believe that the Civil War ‘shattered the civilisa- 
tion which Van Dyck recorded,’ and prevented 
the work of Rubens and Van Dyck ‘from laying 
the foundations of a native school of landscape 
painting.’ The flight of James II in 1688 unleashed 
‘a savage wave of iconoclasm.’ There seems to be 
both overstatement and confusion here. The 
authors themselves speak of Van Dyck’s ‘frigid 
magnificence and brittle elegance’ as ‘a pene- 
trating commentary on the Caroline court.’ And 
it is absurd to regard the Interregnum, when 
Cooper was rising to be ‘esteemed the best artist 
in Europe’ in miniature painting, as an artistic 
wilderness. Lely came to England in the 
1640s, under the patronage of Parliamentarian 
peers, and painted Cromwell soon after he became 
Protector. Gerard Soest also reached England 
during the Interregnum, and never enjoyed the 
patronage of the restored court. Caius Gabriel 
Cibber came over at the same time; he too had 
oppositionist patrons. 

The nature of the confusion emerges when we 
try to assess the effect of court patronage on the 
arts. Was it really for the best that Inigo Jones 
spent so much of his time designing:sets and 
machinery for court masques? Money for re- 
building old St. Paul’s was collected from fines 
imposed in the prerogative courts; for building 
a new palace at Whitehall by bilking the City 
of London over the Londonderry Plantation. 


‘The fine products of the Mortlake tapestry fac- 
tory’ came from a much-resented monopoly, So 
court patronage of the arts had its share in 
bringing about the Civil War. But was it good 
for English art? This volume brings out very 
clearly one fundamental defect of Stuart patron- 
age. We all knew that the great names in English 
painting of this period were those of foreigners 
—Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Sir Peter Lely, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. But at all levels English paint- 
ing and sculpture were absolutely dominated by 
foreigners who owed their position to court 
fashion. Mytens, Johnson, Oliver, Huysmans, 
Gennari, Closterman, Medina, Dahl, Siberechts, 
Verrio, Wenceslas Hollar, Knyff, Danckerts and 
the van de Veldes in painting; Cibber, Le Sueur, 
Fanelli and Dieussart in sculpture. 

These sophisticated and fashionable foreigners 
eclipsed the native school of craftsmen in paint- 
ing and sculpture. Cooper and Dobson held their 
own in the early period; later we find the schoof 
of John Riley ‘leading a life of its own at a 
lower level than the great foreign rivals,’ and yet 
forced to look to their work for inspiration. In 
architecture court fashions mattered less, the 
taste of the landed class more: architecture is 
the one truly native art, in which the great names 
are all British—Jones, Wren, Hawksmoor and 
Vanbrugh, an Englishman despite his Flemish 
father. Painters and sculptors were less fortunate. 
The authors frequently criticise ‘the reactionary 
Company of Painter-Stainers’ of London for its 
opposition to foreigners, yet hardly do justice to 
its struggle on behalf of native craftsmen. They 
praise Edward Pierce, Freeman of the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company, who made busts of Cromwell 
and Milton during the despised Commonwealth, 
but after the Restoration worked mainly as mason 
and carver. ‘It is lamentable that so fine a sculptor 
should have had so little time for his art.’ He 
had so little time because he could not compete 
with the fashionable foreigners. 

At the end of the century Wren observed that 
all that English artists lacked was ‘education... 
in practice in designing or drawing.’ Ajprentice- 
ship offered a sound technical training for 
craftsmen, and a lucky few went abroad to be 
trained at a higher level. But they returned to 
be hack ce@pyists in the mass-production studios 
of a Lely or a Kneller. Only after the end of 
the period did an Englishman and a Painter- 
Stainer, James Thornhill, thrive to knighthood, 
and so win ‘the final victory over the foreign 
painters for which his countrymen had fought 
so long.’ But they had been fighting against the 
foreign fashions in taste set by the Stuarts, the 
least national of all the foreign dynasties which 
have sat on the English throne. Stuart courts 
were responsible for suppressing the national 
tradition whose glories were Hilliard and Cooper, 
and for delaying its re-emergence. It is at least 
arguable that art in England suffered far more 
from this than it benefited by English craftsmen 
being set to copy the best continental models. 
Ultimately crudely nationalist Whig politicians 
overcame Stuart fashions in a slow, painful and 
political battle. Their taste may have been less 
exquisite than that of the courtiers: but Hogarth 

was Thornhill’s son-in-law. §¢HRISTOPHER HILL 
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The Rise of the Novel. By Ian Watt. (Chatto 


Tue novel developed in England just after tea, 


coco 
genuine 
belon 
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Moral Middle-Class Mirror 


and Windus, 25s.) 


a. coffee and tobacco. Perhaps there was a 
connection: anyhow, novels have 
ged to a middle-class world. The writer gets 


both subjects and readers from its leisure, con- 
versation and private life (including suburban 
loneliness, on which Mr. Watt is very good); and 
the new kind of book came into being to meet 


the insistent needs —and the insistent dreams— 


of a new society. 

Mr. Watt discusses Defoe, Richardson and 
Fielding in the light of this, and although his style 
is sometimes arid and sociological his book is 
a very useful one. It is carefully documented, and 
it comes from a wide and close knowledge of 
social and publishing history in the eighteenth 
century. Besides this, though, the author can give 
a genuinely individual stress to some of the 
essential experiences of modern commercial life. 
Crusoe, in the isolation of his island, for example, 


Mr. 


Watt sees as a myth of our basic drive for 


wealth through patient, private effort. Defoe 
transferred to his fantasy the complete, sober 


realism 


and accuracy which commerce itself 


demanded, and which became the chief literary 
convention of the novel. Mr. Watt does not men- 
tion Defoe’s own repeated failures in business for 
which the story may have compensated, nor the 
contrast between Robinson Crusoe and an earlier, 
deeply uncommercial work like The Isle of Pines 


(his 


shots are longer, Auto!ycus and Ulysses). But 


to have done so would only have made his case 
better. Crusoe is a modern culture-hero. 
Moll Flanders is really another, done mirror- 


image, 
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industry. Mr. Watt finds it hard to decide whether 
the seeming irony in Defoe’s treatment of Moll 
is accidental or inconsistent; but the second 
explanation is easily the best. 

. The comparison between Richardson and Field- 
ing is also excellent. One makes society crucify the 
individual, and deeply probes the wound; the 
other broadly depicts a society into which the 
characters are at last absorbed. The three long 
chapters on Richardson, however, are something 
of a puzzle. Where does Mr. Watt stand?’ Or 
rather, where does he stand now? It is as if he 
once thought ‘moral’ the decisive word in criti- 
cism, and is worried to keep finding that it won't 
help him to say what he knows is the point. In 
his anxiety, he repeatedly edges back to it. 
Richardson brought the novel ‘into relation with 
the highest moral . . . standards of his day’ 
this is amplified as if it were praise; although in 
part (as the book interestingly explains) these 
standards were the lugubrious frivolities of the 
graveyard school, and the relation to serious 
standards was one of conformity with outrage. 
Mr. Watt never quite admits that Richardson's 
greatness comes from (and needless to say is 
limited by) not his morality but his immorality. 
‘That Richardson’s imagination was not always 
in touch with his didactic purpose ... is not 
unlikely.’ I should say not. ‘There was probably 
a much deeper identification with his rake that 
he knew.’ Indeed yes: a deep identilication that 
did the trick, that enabled him to portray his 
drama (of lust not for sex but for selt-destroying 
power) with the intensity which Leslie Stephen 
long ago saw as his chief quality. 

Perhaps this same stumbling-block turns up 
also elsewhere in Mr. Watt's book. I am not 
thinking of the slightly anxious note of one or 
two more of his moral comments, but rather 
of his basic historical method. This is to link the 
significant ‘Rise of the Novei’ almost exclusively 
with the most solemn, Puritan, moralist side of 
the eighteenth-century middle class. Yet its roots 
lay also in the desire, and scope, for amusement 
and pleasure. Crude moralism then turned into 
wise judgement, and glancing idly in the mirror 
of life turned into penetrative insight. Mr. Watt 
reaches these conclusions, but it is by sawing up 
some of his own tools on the way. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Home Defence 


The Defence of the United Kingdom. By Basil | 
Collier. (History of the Second World War | 


--United Kingdom Military Series, edited 
by J. R. M. Butter.) (H.M.S.O., 50s.) 
OFFICIAL histories are inclined to be pleasantly 


escapist reading, yet the latest volume dealing | 


with the defence of the United Kingdom has 


many lessons which can and should be applied to | 
the present defence position. It is no use the de- | 


fence services pretending that waiting for the full 
impact of ‘Mack the Knife’ upon their structures 
is a pleasant or inspiring process. There is 
nevertheless encouragement to be gained from 
realising that it has all happened before and point 
in striving to make certain that previous errors 
are not repeated. 

This history is, for example, the first book to 
approach the subject of United Kingdom defence 
from the inter-service viewpoint. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the level of service thinking (to say 
nothing of political thinking about the services) 
that a committee under Lord Salisbury sat as long 
ago as 1922 to ‘inquire into the co-operation and 
correlation between the Navy, Army and Air 
Force from the point of view of National and Im- 
perial defence generally.’ The truth of the matter 
is that the three services combine most effectively 
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when facing a common danger (nothing, for 
example, could have been better than the com- 
bination between General Pile and Air Marshal 
‘Hill to defeat the flying bomb in 1944); they are 
least co-operative (and militarily effective) when 
engaged in a running fight with a Treasury whose 
Officials must have been brought up in nurseries 
with ‘divide et impera’ marked on the nappies. 

If the lesson is plain it is still not easy to put it 
into practice. Mere lip-service to co-operation so 
easily produces at the head of service affairs 
colourless ciphers like Keitel and his other 
assistants at OKW. A contrasting feature of Lord 
Alanbrooke’s work as CIGS, made clear from his 
diaries, is the manner in which he applied his 
professional knowledge as a pure soldier to the 
solution of complex inter-service problems. There 
is, in fact, no substitute for a proper grounding 
as either sailor, soldier or airman. At what level, 
then, should officers be trained to think and plan 
on an inter-service basis? Though a problem out- 
side the scope of this review, it is one the services 
must tackle if we are to produce proper inter- 
service leaders. We cannot rely on an Alanbrooke 
or a Portal being found on every bush. 

This book is also the first official history to 
describe operations in which the air arm played 
the predominant part. A soldier friend seeing the 
title of the book I was reading remarked, ‘I always 
think of the defence of Britain as the battle that 
never was.’ This may have been an accurate de- 
scription from the Army point of view, but over- 
looked the fact that the Battle of Britain was 
won by the RAF before it ever started as a 
ground battle. One can only hope that the 
existence of Strategic AimCommand and the RAF 
V Force will have the same effect on any future 
battle of Europe. 

A. J. WILSON 





John Braine | 
ROOM Agr | 
iets VLOP | 


| 
C. P. Snow 
“I read it with a great deal of pleasure. 

He has a real talent: he ought to become 
a novelist of very high class.” 
| 

Walter Allen 

“More than once I laughed aloud, but what 
particularly impressed me was the way 
in which comedy was used to heighten the 
emotional quality. I found it very moving.” 





Thriller of the Month Series 


The Strange Bedfellow 
Evelyn Berckman 
**Miss Berckman’s best, and those who read 


| 
The Evil of Time and The Beckoning Dream 
will know what that means.”’ FRANCIS ILES. 


Rebecca’s Pride 
McNutt Douglass 


“A novel of great quality introducing a new 
detective already fit for the gallery of the 
great.’’ CHRISTOPHER PYM. 
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New Novels 


The Ram in the Thicket. By Anthony Glyn. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 

Room at the Top. By John Braine. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 15s.) 

Without Love. By Gerald Hanley. (Collins, 
13s. 6d.) 

First Place to the Stranger. By F. B. Vickers. 
(Constable, 15s.) 

All Through the Night. By Richard Vaughan. 
(Hart-Davis, 11s. 6d.) 


The Ram in the Thicket seems to me to be a very 
good novel, combining with uninsistent adroit- 
ness an admirable picture of the up-to-date world 
of business with an equally authoritative portrayal 
of the intimate and social life of a jeune ménage. 
The two do not easily go together. Soames on 
Forsyte ‘change’ was one thing, but Soames and 
the shadowy Irene was quite another, and since 
Galsworthy’s failure most novelists have wisely 
plumped for the bedroom or the business side, 
not both. Mr. Glyn’s hero, Hugo Pemberton, is a 
well-connected young man who is being groomed 
for the sugar business. The grooming is by no 
means painless since his elder cousin, the chief 
director, makes things as hard as possible for his 
junior relative out of a mixture of motives— 
jealousy, probity and plain bloody-mindedness— 
which the author dissects with feline amiability. 
The hero’s wife, Diana, who has twins and 
works from ten to six on a woman’s magazine, 
is as much a masterpiece of portraiture as the 
elder cousin. How well Mr. Glyn understands 
the wear and tear of this sort of life, and how 
impartially he shows the good aspects as well as 
the bad—the bone structure of class-conditioned 
good sense showing through the hard and careful 
complexion! He is particularly good on the iso- 
lation of the two young people from each other, 
the sensible but rather desolating formality of 
their relationship, only relieved by the private 
jokes—in this case an invisible dog called Patrick 
—that are the substitute for intimacy of those 
who assume it poor form to say how they feel. 
All this is so good that there was no need for 
Mr. Glyn to thicken the plot with his hero’s 
literary ambitions, though they help to complete 
a dilemma which supplies a satisfying climax. 

Joe Lampton, the hero of Room at the Top, is 
as complete and credible as Hugo Pemberton, 
and is fed and maintained by an equal amount 
of literary talent. His ambitions are more straight- 
forward, however; he just wants to be at the top, 
with all the financial and sexual advantages 
which he supposes will come from being there. 
But although Mr. Braine has no trouble in 
demonstrating the mechanism of sexual conquest, 
he is much more perfunctory and uncertain when 
it comes to showing how his hero gets on in the 
world of affairs. Indeed, he has to make business 
success dependent on sexual, and invents a wholly 
fantastic hardheaded Yorkshire businessman 
who, because the hero has seduced his daughter, 
sets him up in a partnership after ‘testing’ him, in 
the old comedy convention, by offering him job 
and money if he never sees his daughter again. 
‘I may be obsessed by sex but there are worse 
things to be obsessed by,’ remarks a character, 
and though this is probably true for the lifeman 
it is rather more dangerous for the realistic 
novelist. Joe Lampton is a tough and well- 
rounded young man, much more so than the 
average rather resentful young hero, but he 
shares with them the same fantasy projection of 
sexual success: there is a wide-eyed transparent 
coarseness about him which is engaging but which 
does pall before the end. About the chip on the 
shoulder Mr. Braine is much more subtle, and 


he has a great eye for different social settin 
and a nice gift of phrase. The northern town b 
both its dour and genteel sides is remarkably 
alive, particularly the suburbs where the rich live 
and entertain. ‘From the lounge we could hear 
the genteel exoticism of Two to Tango—like 
Earl Grey with gin in it—washing against the 
iron silence of the moors.’ Mr. Braine’s secong 
novel should be worth looking out for, 


Without Love is a large ambitious book— 
Dostoievsky’s Devils is somewhere in the back. 
ground—which does not measure up to its subject, 
A professional Irish killer, nominally a Catholic, 
who has worked for the Reds in Spain and the 
SS in Germany, finds himself again in Spain 
on the orders of some extremely sinister ang 
secret international organisation, with the job 
of killing a former terrorist who is anxious to 
emancipate himself from the movement and 
write the kind of book which is scornfully 
categorised as I Was Hitler’s Gasman or I Was 
a Swine for Stalin. His sister, a traditional Irish 
girl who decides to marry a traditional Spanish 
bourgeois, and his mistress, a traditional Spanish 
mistress, try to save him and prevent the crime, 
They are unsuccessful. Everything Mr. Hanley 
writes has a kind of brooding off-beat distinction, 
and this novel is no exception. Big themes are 
more important to him than good little scenes 
or good writing, but one wishes the characters 
could be made less conventional, less like so 
many we have met before manipulated by even 
more august hands. Like that other famous 
novelist who writes about Catholics Mr. Hanley 
has acquired a distasting, nose-wrinkling manner, 
even when his writing is most graphic, as if he 
couldn’t bear to let his imagination bury its nose 
in the texture of its subject. The technique is 
just to mention the sordid details in a weary list— 
the lust, the fatigue, the rubber-goods, the cheap 
attic—as if the necessary enumeration of them 
really rather drained one’s strength. This attitude 
produces a kind of lilting singsong jeremiad, as 
in this kind of dialogue: ‘One has seen govern- 
ments come and go. One has been shattered with 
boredom. One helped to bring the pains on’ 
Or this description: ‘It swarmed with tourists 
who shouldered their way from counter to 
counter, crying for their mail, their traveller's 
cheques, their guides. How very sordid and 
meaningless of them! Mr. Hanley has real 
power and authority at his command: it seems 
a pity he did not avoid this convention of weari- 
ness, and so bring his people and places closer. 

First Place to the Stranger is a charming and 
straightforward novel about an emigrant to 
Australia in the Twenties who toils, under the 
constant slur of being a ‘Pom,’ at shearing sheep, 
classing wool and mending fences, until the 
natives accept him and he becomes one of them. 
There is a nice easy pastoral sweep about the 
book, rising without effort to fine set pieces like 
the sheep-shearing scene. I found it interesting, 
sane, and comforting. 


All Through the Night is a short nouvelle about 
the wild drovers of Cardiganshire in some past 
time. Mr. Vaughan’s sense of Wales, of the 
brooding slate mountains hanging over the corfi- 
dor valleys down which the cattle are driven, 
and of a child’s apprehension of this sinister 
world, make a gripping story to be read at one 
sitting. My only criticism is that though it is 
short it should be shorter still—there is rather 
too much of the child hero’s alarms, perceptions 
and hesitations. 


JOHN BAYLEY 
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The English Reformation 
Nicholas Ridley. By J. G. Ridley. (Longmans, 

g) 
The — Religion: An examination into the 

Facts of the English Reformation. By 

J. L. C. Dart. (S.P.C.K., 17s. 6d.) 
‘way do you praise Ridley? Do you know 
sufficient about him to counterbalance the fact 
that he was an associate of Cranmer, Peter 
Martyr and Bucer?’ asked Hurrell Froude in his 
Remains. The present biography of Ridley, in 
itself one of the best of the commemorative 
studies issued in celebration of the quater- 
centenary of the Marian martyrs, answers the 
need for an up-to-date survey of his life and 
work: Mr. J. G. Ridley, himself a man of affairs, 
a descendant of the bishop and a historian by 
recreation, has written a most readable, interest- 
ing and informative book, based on thorough 
consultation of printed sources. He emphasises 
the scholarly distinction of Ridley at Cambridge 
(for he was in many respects the most erudite 
of the reformers), the gradualness of his espousal 
of reformed opinions, and the fact that during 
the reign of Henry VIII he had to dissemble his 
real beliefs and hide his change of mind. Indeed 
one of the evidences alleged against him at his 
trial was that of his sermons of 1547 ‘which 
conveyed the impression to all who heard him 
that he believed in the corporal Presence in the 
Sacrament. There is no reason whatever to 
believe that he in fact held the opinions which 
he was expressing in public.’ With the accession 
of Edward VI and his own elevation to the 
episcopate, however, he became one of the lead- 
ing reformers both in speech and in act. In 
addition to supporting the English Prayer Books 
he purged his cathedral and some parish churches 
of his diocese of images and altars. On Edward’s 
death he supported the accession of Lady Jane 
Grey; and he showed great courage in preaching 
at Paul’s Cross against Mary Tudor and popery. 
On her accession, therefore, he could expect no 
mercy; and the protracted period of imprison- 
ment and trial was spent in fortifying himself for 
martyrdom and preparing theological defences of 
his position. Mr. Jasper Ridley, in writing the 
first biography of his ancestor since 1763, has 
produced a book worthy of his subject and the 
occasion. 

Mr. Dart’s book is an exercise in controversial 
divinity, a task demanding scrupulous historical 
accuracy and a charitable temper, since his pur- 
pose is to defend the claim of the Church of 
England to b2 the Catholic Church of the land 
against Roman Catholic challenge. So long as 
he maintains the traditional Anglican appeal to 
the Bible, the Creeds, the General Councils and 
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the early Fathers, he stands on good ground. 
When, however, he contends that ‘it was not 
transubstantiation as officially defined that our 
reformers had in mind when they rejected the 
term transubstantiation,’ and that in regard to 
the Eucharistic sacrifice ‘the teaching of the 
Church of Engiand is seen to be the same as that 
of the Council of Trent,’ the student of Anglican 
divinity in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies can only rub his eyes with amazement. 
Moreover Mr. Dart is sadly inadequate in 
historical information to deal with ‘the facts of 
the English reformation.’ The temper of his 


355 


book may be judged from his remark concern- 
ing ‘the falseness of the repeated assertion 
that the Protestant and Broad Church parties 
have as much right in the Church of England 
as the Catholics have, and by his further . 
references to them as ‘a kind of fifth column’ 
and as ‘disloyal elements.’ Non tali auxilio nec 
istis defensoribus. It is a matter of equal regret 
and surprise that a volume so lacking in historical 
judgement and with such references to the 
author's fellow-churchmen should bear the im- 
print of the SPCK. 

NORMAN SYKES 


Country Life 


on 


ALTHOUGH they are a common sight, I never cease to 
admire the wonderful capacity starlings have for 
acting in unison. I watched a flock of about 300 
at the weekend when they had strung themselves 
along a power cable on either side of a high pylon. 
After a short time, about a third of the flock dropped 
down in ones and twos to feed on the pastures, 
and began working over the field as they always do. 
In the same fashion a further hundred or so of the 
flock formed a second party on another section. 
Soon the two groups drew near and finally one 
actually sailed over the other at the precise moment 
when this group rose and swirled away, undulating 
like a carpet in a draught as they crossed a fence. 
Before long the remaining birds on the wire were 
down feeding in a group of their own, and a time 
came when all three groups were swarming, wheeling 
with a precision that can only come from some sort 
of telepathy. What is it that makes 300 birds move as 
one without a second’s hesitation? It always seems 
to me, when I see it, that we are rather slow in 
discovering some of our modern scientific wonders. 


BEE NUISANCE 


Protest about the habits of bees appeared in my 
newspaper the other day. Living close to his neigh- 
bours, a beekeeper cannot expect to be entirely 
popular, and white articles on a line seem to have a 
fatal attraction for bees, which soil the linen, leaving 
a stain that sometimes makes it necessary to repeat 
the washing. I recall an acquaintance who, in addition 
to being a police officer, was also an ardent bee- 
keeper, but found his life made uncomfortable by 
the protests his neighbours made concerning the care- 
less ways of his bees. One day I met him as he left 
his office with a particularly grim look on his face. 
‘Murder?’ I asked. ‘I'd like to,’ he replied. ‘Three 
ladies called on me this morning with bedsheets in 
their hands. Since they say my bees soiled them they 
expect me to have them laundered. Do you see what 
it means?’ He found no consolation in my flippant 
remarks about the prisoner being innocent until 
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proved guilty, or the fact that bees carry no owner's 
nameplate. He eventually solved his problem, I 
believe, not by giving up his bees, but by moving his 
home! 


Fox RouTEeD 


From Massachusetts a correspondent writes, ‘I was 
amused at your story of the rabbit chasing the cat as 
it recalled to mind an incident I witnessed about a 
year ago. In this latter case the cat was the pursuer, 
not the pursued. I live in an old Cape Cod house 
situated about 600 feet from the sea. Between us and 
the bank leading down to the water’s edge is a 
meadow of tall grass, bay-berries and small cedars. 
Our living-room looks over the meadow, and one 
day I was having my lunch and saw a fox coming 
slowly across the meadow about a hundred feet from 
where I was sitting. This was rather unusual, and I 
watched with interest to see where it was going. Off 
to the left was a group of cedars, and as the fox 
got close to them I saw, coming from the opposite 
direction, a large grey cat. Neither animal seemed 
to be aware of the other, then both stopped and I 
saw the cat’s back go up. The two eyed each other, 
apparently with fear and suspicion on both sides. 
They were about twenty feet apart and evidently 
each feared to make any hostile move. The cat, 
however, finally decided that the fox had no business 
to be there, and started a slow movement in its 
direction. The fox didn’t like this and started a slow 
retreat, and then the cat really went for it, and the 
last I saw of them was the fox in full retreat and the 
cat chasing it at full speed, just a few jumps behind.’ 


STOCKS AND ASTERS 


Most pretty flower gardens in summer contain 
stocks and asters. Buying plants is expensive, and 
large numbers may be grown from a small amount 
of seed sown this month in boxes and kept under 
glass. Chinese asters are a good proposition but one 
can also grow the larger feathery sorts or the big 
double known as Comet. 











G. K. Chesterton 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


Selected with an Introduction by 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


This volume will not only serve as an 
ideal introduction to Chesterton, but 
it also has much that may be new 
even to those who know him well. 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THREE NEW VOLUMES 


Medium volume 7s. net 


Montrose 
by Fohn Buchan 


With an Introduction by 
KEITH FEILING 


Although it is based on careful 
scholarship, this is first and foremost 
an enthusiast’s book, a poetic re- 
creation and a passionate vindication 
of Montrose which is also a key to 
the understanding of the philosophy 
and courage of John Buchan himself. 


Line illustrations 
Double volume 8s. 6d. net 


IN THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


Dead Souls 
by Nikolai Gogol 


Translated from the Russian by 
GEORGE REAVEY 


With an Introduction by 
SIR MAURICE BOWRA 


Dead Souls is a gloomy title for one 
of the world’s great comic novels. 
This fluent translation loses nothing 
of Gogol’s humour, his vigorous 
imagination, or his pervading poctry. 
Double volume 8s. 6d. net 
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THE MUDDLE OVER INTEREST RATES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 






IN the correspondence columns last 
i ~“ week Mr. Hugh Dalton reminded us 

fe. | AS that he had instituted and held, when 

Co hA Chancellor, the economical rate 
of $:per cent. on Treasury bills and that when Sir 
Stafford Cripps took over the Treasury at the end 
of 1947 he (Cripps) was forced back from the 
then long-term rate of just under 3 per cent. to 
higher rates ‘because he realised, as I did, that our 
powers of control over the gilt-edged market were 
insufficient to halt this process.’ True, but I think 
they could have slowed it down to much greater 
effect. I have always held that the Labour Govern- 
ment was never made aware of, or was never 
allowed to exercise, the full extent of its powers 
of control over the rate of interest. Cripps’s 
biographer does not mention this revealing inci- 
dent but I believe it to be true that when gilt- 
edged stocks slumped badly in November, 1949, 
after the drastic devaluation of sterling, the 
Chancellor was officially advised that it would 
be far too costly to support the market. But when 
Cripps finally insisted the Government broker 
merely had to buy £1 million worth of stock— 
no more—to turn the tide and send prices sharply 
upwards. This was not surprising because it is 
always in the Treasury’s power to catch out the 
professional ‘bears.’ The Government itself is the 
largest single holder of the national debt. The 
‘departments’ hold over £4,000 million of stock 
excluding floating debt and the stock held by the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England. This 
is close on a third of the £14,000 million total 
of marketable securities. The Government there- 


fore has a market masse de maneuvre of con- 
siderable force and it can easily outplay the 
professional ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ of the City. But 
as far as I can see it never seems to challenge 
them. The ‘bears’ in particular are allowed to 
reap a rich harvest from the constant crops of 
bad news. The traditional Treasury policy has 
been to ignore the short-term fluctuations in the 
market caused by speculative buying and selling. 
And as for long-term trends, they have been 
ignored as well, for it is impossible, they say, to 
resist long-term changes in the demand and supply 
of capital. The so-called ‘equilibrium’ rate of 
interest—at which the demand and supply of 
capital are supposed to balance—is another of 
their sacred cows. 


* * x 


The traditional market policy of the Treasury, 
of course, is out of date and ought to be changed. 
Even the banking experts have begun to question 
it. Mr. Manning Dacey, the editor of Lloyds Bank 
Review, accused the Treasury in an article last 
April of making the wrong technical approach 
to monetary control. It was quite unnecessary, he 
said, for disinflation purposes to allow the short- 
term rate to rise so high that the Government 
had to pay 5 per cent, and over at one time on its 
Treasury bills. (That meant an interest charge 
on the floating debt of £250 million a year against 
Mr. Dalton’s £25 million!) A 5 per cent. rate in 
itself never brought about any contraction in 
bank deposits. Only a drastic reduction in the 
supply of Treasury bills could achieve that. (Note 
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that last month, as a result of tax collections 
the repayment of Treasury bills held by the bg si 
there was a sharp contraction of bank cred 
net deposits of the clearing banks falling by £3 
million.) Mr. Dacey was quite right on his techni 
cal point but I did not like his further SUBBestiog 
that the long-term rate of interest could 
allowed to rise while the short-term fell, In 
opinion it was just as unnecessary for disinflatig 
purposes to allow the long-term rate to rise abo 
5 per cent. It made the funding operations lag 
year horribly expensive. 





















































* * * 


What is the present position in this muddk 
over the rate of interest? There has been a size 
able—and welcome—fall in the short-term rate 
The Treasury bill rate has come down sharply 
to about 4 per cent. thanks to the shorter supply 
of bills and the growing competition for them 
from firms outside the discount market. Bank 
rate at 5 per cent. is therefore out of line and 
ought to be reduced. This would cheapen fund. 
ing operations by speeding up the rise in the gilt. 
edged market. The authorities—is it the Bank 
pushing the Treasury or the Treasury the Bank? 
—have apparently been deliberately slowing 
down the rise in the gilt-edged market, partly by 
the heavy ‘tap’ sales by the Departments, partly 
by the £300 million 34 per cent. funding Joan 
1999-2004 which was issued immediately after 
the reduction in Bank rate. This is surely-a mis- 
taken policy. The disinflated state of the economy 
would justify a further reduction in Bank rate 
with a consequent further lowering in both the 
short- and the long-term rate of interest. Like 
President Eisenhower, | feel that there is an urgent 
need to have a public inquiry into our financial 
policy and its direction. 
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—all Sumrie clothes have 
this characteristic, they 
fit easily because they are 

individually cut, tailored by 

craftsmen and hand-finished. The 
materials are specially selected. 
Hence the term * Golden Grade’, 
This suit costs 26 guineas. 


Sumrie clothes are good—really good 


The SUMRIE SHOP FOR MEN at ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 
Sumrie clothes are also available in London at SELFRIDGES 
and at good shops throughout the country. 

















START TODAY! 


Let Your Savings Earn 


Interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital. 


Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


Write to the Secretary for the Society’s free “Guide for 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
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COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


Tue week on the Stock Exchange 
began with a ‘black’ Monday. The 
/\ strike threat to the shipyards and the 
2 engineering industry, Nasser’s intran- 
sigence, the nearer prospect of a Labour Govern- 
ment, all combined to bring prices down in every 
market. The continued slump in shipping freights 
on the near reopening of the Suez Canal served to 
make shipping shares a weak market again. There 
was some slight recovery on Tuesday and more on 
Wednesday which began a new Stock Exchange 
account. Motor shares have responded to the 
encouraging news of a step-up in car production. 
The FORD report, with its sad tale of a 45 per 
cent, drop in group profits before tax, had been 
discounted and the shares rose to 34s. 6d. Further 
consideration of the report actually brought in 
new buying. The net profit—34 per cent. down— 
showed earnings of 234 per cent. on the equity 
which was sufficient to cover the maintained 
dividend of 7} per cent. over 3 times. It is 
apparent that Ford’s have maintained their com- 
petitive position in the trade—sales being down 
only 4 per cent.—and that the narrowing of profit 
margins was responsible for the drop in profits. If 
output is now to be increased profit margins 
should improve. At their present price Ford’s 
yield nearly 45 per cent., which expresses the 
market's confidence. 
* 





. * 


Another company paying 74 per cent. but with 
the very different yield basis of 6.3 per cent. is 
DE HAVILLAND. There has been a welcome re- 
covery of nearly 50 per cent. in the group's 
surplus before tax which has been due, to a 
considerable extent, to the excellent results of 
De Havilland Aircraft of Canada. Earnings after 
tax, which are over 60 per cent. up, amounted to 
nearly 31 per cent. on the equity covering the 
dividend over 4 times. It must be very gratifying 
for shareholders who have ‘seen it through’ to 
have the dividend restored to what it was before 
the Comet disaster. The shares recovered sharply 
from 21s. 6d. to 23s. 9d. and may yet gain half 
the 10s. 9d. which separates them from the more 
popular Ford's. 

~ * * 

For those who are short cf income I suppose 
the issue this week of 40 million £1 shares (Ss. 
paid) of the STEEL COMPANY OF WALES must be 
tempting. An interim dividend of 24 per cent. is 
to be paid in September and a final of 34 per cent. 
next January, making a yield of 8 per cent. on 
the average capital paid up for the year ending 
September. For the following year, when the 
benefit from the increase in production from 
1} to 2.4 million tons should be realised, a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. is anticipated out of earnings 
of around 15 per cent. The final development 
phase, raising production to 3 million tons, will 
not be completed before the end of 1959. It will 
be seen that the SCOW cover for dividends is 
not nearly so good as that of other steel com- 
panies. UNITED STEEL new shares issued at 30s. 
and 15s. paid have come back to Is. 44d. premium 
to yield nearly 8 per cent. on the dividend of 124 
per cent., which was last covered over 54 times. 
Clearly this is a far better investment with an 
earnings yield of over 46 per cent. Only the 
Political risk of renationalisation can account for 
Such an equity undervaluation. In spite of the fact 
that the City institutions have been virtually 
forced to subscribe to the SCOW issue and that 
Guest Keen and Metal Box are subscribing for 
two and one million shares respectively, I do not 
anticipate that the shares will open at a premium. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HOOVER LIMITED 


DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Hoover Limited will 
be held on April 2 at the Company's office, Perivale. 
Mr. S. Roberts, Managing Director, is to preside. 

The following is an extract from the Annual 
Review, which has been circulated to the shareholders 
with the Report and Accounts: 

It is gratifying to report a profit figure considerably 
greater than could have been anticipated at the time 
of the half-yearly report. This substantial improve- 
ment is the result of a considerable uplift in our 
Export Trade and by the introduction of the new 
Constellation Cleaner and the new Junior Cleaner, 
both of which have had an excellent reception. 

The restrictions imposed on the home market are 
most serious and affect plans for both home and 
overseas. Without question a freer home market 
would assist materially in our endeavours overseas. 
We trust those responsible for legislation will con- 
sider these aspects and review favourably the removal 
of some, if not all, the present restrictions. 

Great efforts have been made to increase our 
business overseas. The result has been an increase of 
16 per cent. over 1955. To the American Continent 
we succeeded in selling merchandise to the value of 
nearly £3,000,000. 

We have maintained our position as the largest 
British Exporter of Cleaners and Washing Machines, 
and our percentages of the total British exports, 
according to the latest figures available, are 71 per 
cent, and 72 per cent. respectively. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTS 


In October the new Constellation Cleaner was in- 
troduced both to the Home and Overseas Markets and 
had an excellent reception. 

Following surveys of the Washing Machine market 
it was evident that there was a need for a heated 
machine and in the latter months of 1955 this model 
was launched. It has proved most successful. 

During the year turnover of Washing Machines 
was greatly in excess of our Cleaner sales, We believe 
that there are unlimited possibilities in this direction. 

In this connection a further extension of our South 
Wales Factories was completed in September, giving 
an additional floor area of 30,000 square feet. We are 
negotiating with the Board of Trade for an additional 
extension of 150,000 square feet. 

During the past two years design work has been 
concentrated upon the development of a new 
Fractional Horse Power Motor. The reception 
accorded to this redesigned motor, particularly in 
Overseas Markets, has been good and we consider 
it will contribute largely to the expansion of our 
Motor Exports. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The consolidated net profit, before taxation, was 
£2,790,077, a reduction of just over £1,000,000 as 
compared with £3,838,233 for 1955. This profit was 
arrived at after deducting £997,979 for depreciation, 
against £920,761 last year. The liability for taxation, 
after deducting £19,024 over-provided in previous 
years, is £1,564,995. 

The Board, after very full consideration, have de- 
cided to recommend a final dividend of 40 per cent., 
less tax, on the Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary Shares, 
making a total for the year of 50 per cent., the same 
as for the year 1955. The balance of profit carried 
forward to 1957 is £2,326,156. 

Last year we considered it advisable to cut our 
total Ordinary Dividend from 70 per cent, to 50 per 
cent. This year we believe the outlook is brighter and 
have, therefore, maintained the dividend at the re- 
duced rate. The strong financial position has remained 
unimpaired, with cash and bank balances consistently 
in excess of £3,000,000. 

Perhaps the most important development of the 
moment is the possibility, now almost a probability, 
of a European Common Market, Our trade with the 
Messina countries has assumed significant propor- 
tions, despite high import duties. The reduction or 
elimination of duty would give us a preferential posi- 
tion in these countries. 
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It will take some time before plans come to fruition 
but we are in an enviable position in that we have 
established organisations in these countries capable 
of development. 

With ever-changing economic conditions at home, 
short-term prospects in the domestic consumer market 
must always be coloured by political considerations 
and it would be unwise to predict any amelioration 
of the current situation. We believe that the year 
1957 will witness further expansion of our activities. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 93. K. MAKOVSKY 
BLACK (4 men) 








ry Y 








a - fs. z a LO Li 4 
WHITE (6 men) 

WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last weck’s problem by Watney: 
B-B 4, no threat. 1 . : . P-R 8=Q ch; 2 Kt-R 2. 
1...P-R8=Kt; 2 Kt-K 3. |... P-B8=Q; 2 Kt (4)}- 
B2. 1... P-B 8=Kt;2Q-05. 1... KR8;2 
Q-Q 5. 1... K-B 8; 2 Kt-K 3. 1... K-B6;2 
Kt x P or Kt-B 6. Attractive example of self-block 
theme. Position—referred to in article belew—was 
8/8/8/6QB/6NK/3NB3/Spkp/6bl1. 


PLAYERS, PLEASE READ 

This is an article on problems by a player for players: 
problemists will learn nothing from it, but if it helps 
the player who scorns problems to understand some- 
thing about them, and so increase the enjoyment he 
can get from chess, it will have served its purpose. 

First of all, problems have nothing to do with 
winning: to criticise Watney’s problem on the grounds 
that White can win easily in many ways is like criticising 
Wordsworth for not giving agricultural statistics in his 
Lake poetry—it just misses the point. The object of a 
problem is not to win but to illustrate some idea on 
the chess board: to illustrate this, let us consider 
Watney’s problem in detail. 

The idea or ‘theme’ is a self-block, i.e. Black defensive 
moves will result in his being forced to block a square 
to which his king could have moved by one of his 
own pieces: the merit of the problem lies in the skill 
with which this idea is worked out. The key is B-B 4: 
this threatens nothing, but as we shall see, provides in 
advance for two of Black’s defences. The absence of a 
threat is an esthetic gain—it is pleasing that such an 
apparently senseless move should in fact be right, and, 
by not making a threat, White leaves Black with the 
maximum freedom of action, thus giving scope for as 
many variations as possible. The four main defences 
are the first four in the solution above; note how each 
gives rise to a different mate and (in the first two) how 
the point of the key becomes clear. The mate Q-Q 5 
is particularly attractive because it abandons the 
‘battery’ on the Kt file, and is therefore rather unex- 
pected. It is also pleasant to see different mates forced 
by the ‘underpromotion’ to knight. Tke other mates 
are incidental to the problem—they must exist to make 
the problem sound, but have no significance in relation 
to the theme; one of these ‘fringe’ variations (1 .. . 
K-B 6;) permits two mates, which is uneconomical 
and therefore an esthetic flaw—had it occurred in a 
main variation, it would have ruined the problem. 

Good key, well-exemplified theme, economical con- 
struction (only ten pieces)}—these make this a good 
problem. In my next article I shall say something on 
how one sets about solving a problem and in a final 
article will try to explain some of the vocabulary which, 
I know, baffles some readers. 
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The Public Observation Platform 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 367 
Report by Harry Hedgerow 


On a large building site in London the contractors have provided a ‘Public Observation Platform’ to 
enable passers-by to watch the excavations. Competitors were asked to give a watcher’s reactions 


in 
Is it not perhaps a little ungrateful for the idle 
watcher perched on the Publi¢ Observation Plat- 
form to grumble at a lack of feverish activity 
among the workmen below? This point does not 
seem to have occurred to the majority of com- 
petitors, whose only thoughts of pots and kettles 
were of the utensils needed to make the British 
labourer’s ‘cuppa.’ Nor did competitors burst 
into songs of praise to the contractors for so 
thoughtfully providing them with a free vantage 
point. No, they were on the whole a carping 
crowd, gibing at every break for rest or refresh- 
ment and even doubtful whether the building 
under construction would add to London’s archi- 
tectural splendours. As J. P. Mullarky put it: 


Deep goes the pit and soon the walls will grow, 

Exertionless, great monuments to Ease; 

And the resulting edifice will show 

They did not even take the pains to please. 
Other felicitous ideas included F. G. Hall's 

Full fathom five my brother plies 

His shining excavator. 
and John S. Horgan’s 

Death to all those who try in vain to spoil 

The toiler’s pleasures—watching others toil. 
while there was a strangely sinister twist in John 
Curtin’s free-verse entry— 

I watch: the idle workman see me watch: 

I see he sees me watch, 


and as I gaze I see him see me see him 
and he huddles. 


If this had been a competition for a slogan, N. 
Nadin’s ‘it’s a site for the gods’ might have been 
in the running for a prize, but one line does not 
make a verse. 

Parodies were numerous and good. Words- 
worth (‘Earth has not anything to show more 
queer,’ P. W. R. Foot) came first, of course; but 
other poetic models were found in Tennyson, 
Keats, Shakespeare, Browning, Hardy, Lewis 
Carroll, W. H. Davies, T. S. Eliot and Henry 
Reed. There was, for instance, T. H. Webster's 
amusing 

‘Won't you work a little faster, said the foreman 

to his crew, 

‘There’s some people on the platform and their 

eyes are all on you.’ 


verse. 


J. A. Lindon, too, produced a splendid effort 
and it was with the greatest reluctance that | 
discarded it; but, as an extract will show, other 
competitors might object that his sixteen lines 
with their internal rhymes might more suitably 
be printed as thirty-two or even forty-eight : 


On the cluttered-up ground men are clustered 
around like the bluebottle flies on a corpus, 
Looking smaller than ants, and some wear only 
pants, but that isn’t because they are paupers. 
First prize of two guineas goes to G. J. Blundell 
for his attractive sonnet; a guinea each to P. M. 
(for an entry ‘in a Browning vein’), D. L. L. Clarke, 
J. Aitken and Margot Crosse. Commended are 
R. D. C. Preedy, Vera Telfer, Gloria Prince and 
Frances Collingwood. 


PRIZES 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 


On this free vantage point we take our ease, 
And see the sons of toil prise up the rocks 
From subterranean beds. Strange paradox 
That men should delve to build; go on their knees 
As if in search of the Antipodes, 
Wielding the drill, or prying pick that knocks 
On Troglodytes’ thick walls, or, turned, unlocks 
Stone doors that long ago mislaid their keys: 
All this that from the cavity thus driven 
Into the quaking earth new walls should rise 
A little nigher to the winds of heaven, 
A little nearer to the wished-for skies, 
To last until, by time or battle riven, 
They fall where now their founders throng like 
flies! 
(P. M.) 


Love Among the Excavations 


*Twas a cancer dear, by London diagnosed 
‘ And bull-dozed, 
But deep surgery and therapeutic drill 
Probe it still. 
Morbid fancy! Rather think old gardens lay 
In the clay 
By that dredger, and some Roman pair, like us, 
Thus and thus 
Gave long kisses, clung together, even so, 
Then swing low 
O sweet dredging chariot! Bring me treasure-trove 
For my love! 
Spit your spoils out, lay some lover’s token mect 
At her feet-—- 
Coin or armict, brooch or breastplate, bead or 
ring! ... ... Nota thing. 


TS. 199) 


(D. L. L. CLARKE) 


‘Cor, stone the crows, Mum, take a butcher’ 

That young bloke wiv the whiskers ood , 

, ‘Don't point, Alf! Don’tcher know it’s rude to sage 

D’yer mean to say they pay ’im just for that? ; 

*’E ain’t ’alf cushy; foreman, ’e must be. 

‘He’s from the Ministry of Works, young man: 
No doubt he hopes, if possibly he can, rf 

To start a dig, as far as I can see,’ 

**Im dig? They do that all by grabs.’ ‘No. silly! 
The gentleman just said ’e’s from the works, 
An’ if he don’t clock on ’e'll lose ‘is perks, | 

Com< on, Alf, let’s get ome: it’s gettin’ chilly,’ 

‘Queer cattle, those! But what’s this diggin 
Old man? I thought this was an office black? 
‘Saxon remains or some such poppycock: _ 

I read about it in this morning’s paper.’ 


(J. AITKEN) 
I stood upon a stage, intent 
To see at last revealed 
The secreis in earth’s prison pent, 
For centuries concealed. 
My mind more swift than giant scoop 
Longced to disintegrate 
The solid ground, and downward swoop 
Like peregrine on bait. 
If only I could make that hole 
Deeper and deeper grow, 
Below the trees transformed to coal, 
The fossils far below; 
Until I saw earth’s centre, where 
Eternal fires abide 
Which force the stubborn rocks to flare, 
And flow down Etna’s side. 


(MARGOT CROSSE) 
Godlike and irresponsible, we thrill, 
Unimplicated, free to come and go. 
Vicariqusly, we shudder with the drill, 
By proxy, bulldoze rubble far below, 
For we are gods. It suits us very well 
Leisured, in heaven, to glimpse the toils of hell, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 370 
Set by J. P. Mullarky 


More and more merchant ships fly the flags of 
unnautical nations and we read that Liberian 
tanker tonnage now exceeds Great Britain's. 
Taxation is said to be destroying more British 
shipping than ever the Dons or Doenitz did. The 
usual prizes are offered for a suitable lament in 
sea shanty or salty verse form. Limit: sixteen 
lines. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
370, 99 Gower Street. London. WCI, by March 
26. Results on April 5. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 931 


ACROSS 

1 Is a leg found in storage? (6) 

4 Went pop with a pepper-mint drop (8). 
10 Modern approach to ancient justice (7). 
11 One oral introduction to an opera (7). 
12 a rim and a hub, it seems (10). 

13 Hen’s songs of achievement? (4) 
15 Ladies’ profit-sharing stores? (3, 4) 


a7“... . and clear As may, with sweetness, 
through mine ear . . .” (Milton) (7). 


19 In the manner of Elia of the light touch? (7) 
21 Jewellery for an Ethiop (7). 1 
23 What the Ow! did to a small guitar (4). 


24 Appropriate garment for the chap before the 
mast (10). 
27 ‘Never dares the man put off the ——’ (Brown- 


28 Son of Banquo can flee (7). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twenticth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Opened after noon on March 26 and addressed: Crossword No. 931, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New 


20 He departs, to get the pickles? (7) 
ing) (7). 22 ‘——,, of fishy form and mind, Squamous 


, 23 Although so terrific, he’s really not wanted (5). 
29 The object of the quota is to do it (8). 25 ilens 2 penny? (4) . ” 


30 Willingness, indicated by a bray perhaps (6). 26 An obliging fish (4). » 





DOWN 

1 She’s ciean as a steward (9). 

2 Certainly not applicable to ‘the caste of Vere 
de Vere’ (7). 

3 Taken at lectures at a charm school, perhaps, 
purely for decoration (5, 5). 

5 Winged round Levi to make light (9). 

6 A most curtailed prophet (4). 

7 I’m thus in the nude—at Harwell? (7) 

8 Rising artist in the affirmative takes time (5). 

9 Silence me in network (4). 

4 him objects of their scrutiny are often screened 

). 
6 Paddy on the war-path, but devoted (9). 
8 Brute’s age (anag.) (5-4). 


omnipotent and kind’ (Rupert Brooke) (7). 











So‘ution on March 29 Solution to No. 929 cn page 359 


The wmners ot Crossword No. 929 are: Mr. F. Maxwert.. 28 Fist 


; : . Avenue, Enfield, Mddx., and Mrs. F. A. James, 84 St. Bernard’s Road 
Version, is recommended for Crosswords. Olton, Warwickshire. _— : 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Children’s Hour Organizer in 
Cardiff to be responsible for initiating and de- 


ical ideas for Children’s programmes in 
ae ee and Television; organising and 
wepervisiae the output as a whole; and for direct- 
ing and/or producing a share of it, Work requires 
an appreciation and understanding of child- 
ren’s. interests, production experience, and 
organising ability Thorough knowledge of the 
Welsh language essential. Salary £1,325 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annual increments to £1,705* maximum. 
If no fully qualified candidate available, initial 
appointment in salary range £1,205 to £1,535. 
Requests. for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope ard quoting reference G.117 
*Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting Housc, London, W.1, within five 


days 
* This was incorrectly printed as £1,075 in this 
column on March 8. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewritiag, Duplicating, TEMple Bar 6644. 


TUTOR REQUIRED prepare intelligemt healihy 
sons of 15 and 12 of Army Officer for G.C.E 
View University, Interested field sports, tennis. 
Resident. Possibly overseas. Salary by arrange- 
meat.—Box 742 ; d 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LEICESTER. 
Applications are invited from women graduates 
for the post of ASSISTANT WARDEN in a Hail 
of Residence. Initial salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations and experience, on scale £550 by annual 
increments of £50 to £800 a year, plus board 
residence and membership of F.S.S.U.—Particu- 
lars obtainable from the Registrar, to whom 
applications should be sent by 10th April. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
COPYWRITER - LIBRARIAN . JOURNA- 
LIST seeks full or part-time work .—Box 741. fs 
FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair.-—Ang!o- 
Continental Bureau,: 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KEN. 1586, an 7 oe 
YOUNG MAN, 23. exceilent education. French, 
German, secks position, preferably involving 
travel, as secretary to gentleman.—Box 999. 


CONCERTS 
BACH Organ Recitals by Helmut Walcha. 


Royal Festival Hall, Weds. 20, 27 Mar, and 
3 Apr., at 5.45. 4s. inc, prog, WAT. 3191, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION ‘LE 
NOUVEAU VISAGE DE LA FRANCE,’ 
R.1.B.A., 66 Portland PI., W.1. Till 23rd March, 
Mon.-Fri., 10-7. Sat. 10-5, Adm. Free. 


HARPIGNIES (1819-1916) Paintings-W /Cols.- 
Drawings. All exhibits for sale, Extended to 
March 16. ‘Striking example of the Petit 
Maitre." MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond 
Street, W.1 





HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a magazine for everyone 
WINTER 1957 
THE TRAVELLING EXECUTIVE 
CHRONIC MENTAL DISEASE 
THE CATARRHAL CHILD 
COAL GAS POISONING 
HYPNOSIS 
SMOG 


2/6 a copy or Wj- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON WCI 
ENGLAND 
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CHINESE SCROLL PAINTINGS. The first 
collection of original paintings to be seen in 
this country for many years is on display—and 
for sale—~at COLLET’S CHINESE BOOK- 
SHOP, 40 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 (oppo- 
site the British Museum) from March 12th-16th, 
9.30 a.m.-S p.m, All in traditional style, on 
silk, by China's most cminent artists. Beautiful 
and inexpensive colour prints, greetings cards, 
brocade-bound books also on view. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture on “Miisica de Carlos Surinach 
introducida por ¢e! Professor X de Salas,’ on the 
22nd March, at 6 p.m. o 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Sculp- 
ture by MICHAEL AYRTON, drawing by 
LORD METHUEN, A.R.A. and The GUY 
DIXON COLLECTION. 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 
Tili 21st. 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton Street, W.1 
“XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First London 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by 
CASSINARI, Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, Until 
April 13.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
AND ENGRAVERS, 26 Conduit St., W.1. 10-5. 
Sats, 10-1. 
WHITECHAPEL A GALLERY: George 
Stubbs, 1724-1806. Weckdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 








PERSONAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week, For rates, 
reier to the head of the first column. 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, supcr quality, direct 
from factory, save ££fs. Send today, — 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 

CANCER PATIENT (57641). Poor woman (48), 
condition very grave. Lives alone in a hostel, 
but must go out for meals and find rest in 
cafes, etc. Needs extra nourishment. Please help 
us to care for her (also thousands of other 
sad cases), Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relic{ (Dept. G.7), 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept. 274C, 115 
Oxford Strect, London, W.1. Telephone GER. 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns. 

COSTA BRAVA, Villas and. Flats te Let, — 
Details, Dr. Cooper, Blancs, Gerona, Spain. 
DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or his 
family are ill. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will look after them then, but urgently 
needs Subscriptions, Donations, Legacies now. 
Not State aided.—l4 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singics 
and scts, sent on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantitics and valucs to Box 99. 
FRETFUL FANDANGOISTS: nothing makes 
your toecaps tingle more than a few glasses of 
Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Out with the 
botties ! On with the dance! Ole! 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, relines, 
frames, etc, Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodciied as new. — REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3, Nr. Harrods. 
Post or call. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to scl! or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcement to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
“THE SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach ‘THE SPECTATOR’ Office. 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance, by Mon- 
day prior to the date of publication. 

HOUSING, The Labour Party's policy for hous- 
ing will be debated by the Ficet Street Parlia- 
ment at Alliance Hail, Palmer Street, near 
Caxton Hall, S.W.1, at 7 p.m., Monday, March 
18. Visitors welcome. 

HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literagure on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, Dept, D.X. 

LEARN TO BE A GOOD CONVERSATION- 
ALIST.—Box 744, 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good mcals 
by giving them Rayner's delighttul Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers, 


Continued Overleaf 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 929 


ACROSS.—1 Cuttle, 4 Scullery. 10 Amphora. 
11 Nerissa, 12 Boiier suit. 13 Ages. 15 Ragwort. 
17 Hi-used. 19 Descent. 21 Leaders. 23 Bard. 
24 Fantastico. 27 Mundane. 28 Precede. 29 
Suspired. 30 Spotty. 

DOWN.—1t. Clambered. 2 Tipping. 3 Loose 
cover. 5 Convivial. 6 Lore, 7 Ensigns. 8 Years. 
9 Bass. 14 Clean sweep. 16 Téte-d-téte. 18 
Discovery. 20 Springs. 22 Exigent. 23 Bumps. 
25 Tops. 26 Taxi. 





Britons 
never shall 
be slaves? 


T is odd that the most enslaved nation of 

all should so sing of its freedom. For the 
average Briton is a slave to everything — 
a slave to convention, a slave to tradition, a 
slave to habit. A slave, in particular, to 
whichever is his daily newspaper— much as 
he may theoretically prefer the Manchester 
Guardian. 

Those who have thrown off their thral- 
dem, who have brought themselves to make 
a change, will welcome the breeze of free- 
dom blowing through the columns of the 
Manchester Guardian. Freedom to report 
and comment fearlessly ; freedom to laugh 
at the ludicrous ; freedom to lash out at the 
harmful. 

The Manchester Guardian touches its 
cap to no particular party, is sworn to no 
set creed or programme. It is written by 
intelligent men, for intelligent 12aders. We 


invite you to join those ranks. 
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NOW ACCEPTING Spring Overcoats Turning 
from £6 10s, Close Sat. 1.—G. Walker, Tailor, 
169 Main Road, Broomficid, Chelmsford, 
Essex. 


PRIVATE TREATMENT in iliness for yourself 
and your dependants. Membership of B.U.P.A. 
enables you to afford private accommodation and 
consulting specialists’ and nursing fees for a 
modest annual subscription, 85% of income is 
paid in benefits —Write for literature (new en- 
trants are restricted to those under 65) to : British 
United Provident Association, PL/6, Provident 
House, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SMOKING. A PRACTICAL CURE.—2jd. to 
Psycho-Will, a) Collington Av., Bexhill 1. 


*SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send.their mew address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS can take 
further members for its Spring Wine-with-Tasting 
Lecture Series and other vinous functions. De- 
tai!s from T. A. Layton, 29 Duke St. (Manchester 
Sq.), London, W.1. 











LITERARY 


IF YOU WERE GOOD at English at School, 
why don’t you write for money now? A gift of 
expression is half the battle. The rest is practice, 
know what to write, and where to sell, The 
LSJ, by entirely individual coaching by post, 
has helped thousands, It could help you also. 
Free boox from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, London, W.1. TEL.: GRO. 8250. 








AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day cmergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, -Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m., and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
*KNOW-HOW’ brings you wrtting Success. No 
Sale—No Fees. Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. a. S 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPING, 2s. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
accurate work. Also duplicating, — 
Rectory, East Horsley, Surrey (Tel.: 359) 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet, — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 








Prompt, 
POPE, 


BOOKS PURCHASED, Al! subjects. any quan- 
tity. Especially wanted, Current Review copies. 
—P. J. Brewer, 374 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 
BOOK SALE. Ali stocks being sold at half 
marked prices to clear, prior to complete re- 
decoration.—FRANCIS MARSDEN, 59 King’s 
Road, Chelsea (5 mins, Sloane Square). 

COUNTRY BUMPKINS LTD, ‘What I said 
about the Press,” by Randolph S. Churchill. 
This book, boycotted by W. H. Smith & Sons, 


contains a full transcript of Mr. Churchill's 
successful libel action against The People. 
Available from all first-class booksellers and 


from Country Bumpkins Ltd., Stour, East Berg- 
holt, Suffolk. 7s. 10d. or $1 post free. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London). 
Session 1957-1958 begins Monday, September 
30th, 1957. Part-time (Evening) Courses pro- 
vided for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science and for the Academic Post- 
Graduate Diplomas in Psychology and Numerical 
Analysis. Facilities also provided for part-time 
and full-time students reading for Higher Degrees 
in Arts and Science, Applications admission 
should be made before June 1, Pamphiet and 
form of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
(70). 
BURTON MANOR RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 
Some of the courses to be held from April to 
September, 1957, include : 

Beauty in the Home. 

Spring Bird Migration. 

European Folk Dancing 

Weekend for String Players. 

Producing the Play. 

Local History. 

Bach—The man, his age and his music. 
For further details apply to the Warden, Burton 
Manor College, Burton in Wirral, Cheshire. 
Tel.: Burton 262, (J.4706.) 














BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art, Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or Cail 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL:B., B.D. Degre 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894, 














SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, WHITE MUSCAT 
GRAPES. Peeled. The true distinctive Muscat 
Flavour, In delicious Syrup. 15 oz. tins, 8 for 
26s. Post Paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, 





CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery; but, withal, the condition— 
particularly as catarrhal deafness—remains : 
the implacable enemy of fitness, activity, hap- 
niness (and beauty), GARLISOL TABLETS will 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming, Send 452s, 6d. today for 
1,000 Garliso) tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask Teble Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hani Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of. Enchanting Loveliness, Superb Bed Linens, 
Dfmask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


SPRING BOXES of Selected flowers posted; 
different varieties as they come into season. 
10s., 15s, or £1.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall, 








ACCOMMODATION 


LAW STUDENT WANTS Bed-sit.-rm. in Lon- 
don, Breakfast, supper usually, Under £4, or 
very central. Ideal Young Spectatores, Quiet 
intervals.—Write Box 748. 
WESTMINSTER, Warm room facing Square, in 
quiet flat. Own H, & C, Bed & Breakfast 3} gns. 
Suit professional man or woman with club.— 
Box 727. 

















HOTELS 


BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR. Private Hotel in 
own grounds. Sea front, Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F. Waddling. 


BARMOUTH, WALES. Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge, A.A. & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S. Jackson. 





BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea front Gardens. 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns. Summer 9-11 gns. 

COPELANDS HOTEL, Donaghadec, Ulster. 
Select, Mod. Lic, Facing sea, Next to Golf. 
Swimm'ng, Brochure. 

COTSWOLDS, RED LION HOTEL, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Glos, (Tel.: 66.) Easily reached. 
Bracing, very restful. 


CO. DONEGAL, The Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
Beautifully situated on Loch Foyle. Good bath- 
ing, sea-fishing, boating, golf, tennis. Children 
welcome. H, & C. Good bus service from Lon- 
donderry, Fully Licensed, Telephone: Green- 
castle 3. 


DOUBLE BARN, Selsey, Sussex. Smail Uniic. 
Family Hote! adjacent sandy beach. All modern 
amenities with comfort and good food. Riding. 
Golf and Tennis near by, safe bathing from 
hotel. Open all year, 7 to 10 gns. p.w. Write 
for brochure. 
GARBRIDGE HOTEL, APPLEBY, WEST- 
MORLAND, beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines, can arrange self-drive hire holi- 
day withost petrol worries. Write for details and 
brochure, AA, RAC. ‘Signpost’ Hotel, Tel.: 
Appleby 71. 








SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 





EAST LONDON - 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth” 
| “City of Exeter’’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York"’ 


| These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
| and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommodation for 
100 passengers. 


vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia, 


| 
| 
Passages periodically available by cargo 


—_ 





CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
DURBAN 


LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 





| 

| 

| 

| Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 

| West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1! 
































MARCH 15, 1959 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fi 
spoilt Sussex walking and Finieworth, Uy 


sketchin 
Every comfort ineluding breakfast in ted wae 
ter 6 and 6} gos. Summer 8 and 8} 8ns,—Fitte. 


worth 61. _ slits 

HOLIDAYS, WOOLACOMBE, sunny Devon, 

ie cee Sands. BARRICANE PRIVATE 
OTEL, Children welcome.—Mrs. 

Tel.: 76, . 

HOTEL RIVIERA—Tozquay. Everything We 

vight for your Perfect Hol:day_—Phone 74 





————___, 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, 

Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for _ walking 
climbing, or touring’ Highlands. Seif. 
contained suites, private  sitting-rooms 
h, & c, all bedrooms, Own tennis, croquet, 
put’'ng, Excellent fishing, golfing. 

Fully licensed, 

Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
JERSEY. Channel Islands. WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst lovely 
scenery in Bovley Bay, Continental Cuisine. Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show. Bathe 
from Hote]. Riding, Hot Sea Water and lodine 
Baths, Colour Brochure Free. Terms reduced 
for April and May. — WATERS EDGE 

HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 

LOVELY SOUTH DEVON, Thatched 15th cen- 
tury Hotel in seaside village; Ist class cuisine: 
Club Licence, From 9 gns.—STEPPS HOTEL, 
AXMOUTH, SEATON. 

LYME REGIS, Small comfortable guest house: 


lovely views, quitt, g00d cooking; separate 
tables, personal attention; 64-7 gns, Open 
Easter.—Westwood, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


MULLION, Cornwall. Mounts Bay Hotel offers 
every comfort. H, & C. in all rooms, excellent 
cuisine, Cocktail] bar Write for brochure. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers comfort, peace, g00d cooking and per- 
sonal attention of hostess.—Apply Miss Ballard, 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping, Campden. 


RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC** AA, 
Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays, 
Rye 2216. 

SOMERSET. Seciuded and exclusive Holbrook 
House Hotel, near Wincanton, offers the best in 
an ideal setting, Fully Licensed.—Write for bro- 
chure or phone Wincanton 2377, 

WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, near 
Storrington, Hols. or permanent. 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass. Several ground-floor bedrooms, 
Tele, billiards, Unlicensed. 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS. 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
all European countries. 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD., 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Ielephone : WHlItehal!l 4114/5 


DARTMOOR FARM OFFERS comfortable 
holiday ail summer except Aug., Sept. Home 
produce. Log fires. Modern conveniences, 
64 gns.—Mrs. Steven, Southcombe. Widecombe 
in the Moor, Devon. Tel.: 214. 


FRENCH RIVIERA. Hote! on beach. April, 


May, June, 1,600/1,800 frs, incl, spec. terms 
children.—Le Flots Bleus, St. Clair, Le 
Lavandou, Var. 


TOURS AND CRUISES 
CANOE CRUISES Wye — Why not?—Law- 
rence, Willian Way, Letchworth Herts. 
ESMITOURS offer a variety of personally con 
ducted tours from 36-68 gns, to Switzerland, 
Italy, Yugoslavia and Southern Spain. — Write 
50 Northey Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


SPAIN—PORTUGAL 





in 

JULY and AUGUST 
Two cruises by Ocean Liner from Southampton 
calling at LISBON - VIGO - GIBRALTAR - 
PALMA-MAJORCA, Days ashore, Fine food. 
Incomparable Cruise Entertainments, 14 days 
from only £55, Also AIR/CAR, Costa Brava, 
from 39 gns, 

OLIVER'S TRAVELS, 

16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 
TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
VOYAGES. Apply for brochure of Spring & 
Summer cruises and passages. Early registration 
essential—_A. BOWERMAN LTD., 28 Ely Place, 
E.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 1887. ma.t 
TRAVEL EXCHANGE LTD. have several 
clients seeking holidays abroad sharing expenses. 
—Motorists interested please write 121 Askew 
Road, W.12. 
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